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New York City leads off this week in the 
Columbian celebrations with manifold and 
| magnificent festivities. The churches began 
| it, the Hebrews taking the initiative on Satur- 
| day last in their synagogues, and Protestants 
|and Catholics following, the rext day, with 
Services of commemoration and praise. The 
School parade occurred yestercay, thousands 
of youth marching alorg the decorated streets 


ls Py : : 
) in & grand procession amid great enthusiasm. | 
| The Art Exhibition, at the National Academy | 


of Design, was thrown open, and the triumph 
| of Columbus was set forth in a musical alle- 


gory in Carnegie Hall. Today, as we go to 





warships of our new navy steaming slowly 
up North River, followed by friendly cruisers 
| of other powers and merchant and pleasure 
| vessels. A parade of the Catholic societies, 
| ana the singing of the cantata of ‘* Columbus,” 
lwith an evening display of fireworks from 
| Brooklyn Bridge, are also on the program. 


the Military and Civie parade 


e tides of beaven and the light more} comes off, with the unveiling of the monu- 


ban noon 


| that grew to music, til it was with | f : os : 
|tering pageant including allegorical floats 
| and illuminations extending over the route of 


tune 


greatest poets —true to nature, true 


‘ Immortal Love — uplifter of the human 


Wh 1 | help us with high music, who shall sing if 
u depart? 


ere — for love is silent, gazing on the lessen- 
ng sail; 
silence here — for grief is voiceless when the mighty 
poets fail; 
sence here — but far above us many voices crying, 
Hail 


— Henry VAN Dyke, in N. Y. Tribune. 


The @utlook. 





The Amerioan Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions held its eighty-third annual 
ion in Chicago last week and transacted 

ts important business. TThirty-ore mission- 
aries have been sent out during the year. Out 
of 4800 Congregational churches, 3,300 had 
contributed to the funds of the Board. The 
contribution averages over $400,000. 
(he inevitable struggle between the liberal 
and conservative elements in the make-up of 
the Board broke out afresh at this meeting. 
mplaint was made that the rules of admin- 
stration laiddown at previous meetings had 
not been interpreted liberally; that the Pru- 
dential Committee would not send out as 
missionaries the liberal members of its own 
body, even if they were disposed to go. A 
resolution was offered to the effect that all 
young men and women of approved Christian 
character, of sonnd physical qualifications, 
who accept the creeds of the churches from 
which they come and the Congregational 
creed as set forth in the confession of 1883, 
should be accepted as suitable candidates for 
missionary services, and that all missionaries 
should be allowed the same freedom of 
thought and speech as is enjoyed by ministers 
ut home. This resolution was promptly 
Dr. Storrs, however, would not ac- 
t re-election to the presilency until after 
resolution was passed pledging the Board to 
eral interpretation of the rules la‘d down 
vy York and Minneapolis. In defining 


annual 


shelved. 


\ 
\ 


sition, he said: — 


r administration under the New York and 
1srolis rules has beer successful. We have held 
t isnot advisable to send men into the for 
who believe in a probation after death. I 
to teach the heathen what is not 
taught in the Word of Goad. Ido not believe in that 
tine, but I do desire to see a liberal catholicity mn 
ard. My definite, absolute and final positior 
3, that young men who are not certain whether 
eis to be a future probation, who neither sffirm 
nor deny it, but who are willing to leave it to 
io}, and who bave all the other qualifications fcr 
maries, should be considered suitable for for 
eigo missionaries.”’ 


t wish 


f the Prudential Committee will honestly 

accordance with this view, there will 

2 criticism on this point at the next an- 

| meeting in Worcester. The resignation 

f hy. C. A. Dickinson from the committee 

vas filled by the election of Dr. McKenzie; 

and Rey. Dr. F. E. Clark’s name was retained, 

though he had left his resignation in Mr. 

ickingon’s hands. On the question of a 

closer relation between the Board and the 

churches, two reports — a majority and a mi- 

nority — were submitted, but both were re- 
‘ommitted. 





The great brick tunnel on the American side 
at Niagara, 6,700 feet long, is finished, all but 
the portal, which will be completed in a few 
days. For nearly two years a small army of 
men have been at work, day and night, fore- 
ing & passage-way for over a mile through 
solid rock, using on an average 1 400 pounds 
of dynamite every twenty-four hours. The 
canal that will conduct the waters of Niagara 
iver to the wheel-pits and this tunnel is 
being rapidly excavated, and will be ready 
by the first of the year. It is over 100 feet 
wide, and will be provided with gates to reg- 
ulate the supply. Four great turbine wheels 
 & row, located in a pit 170 feet deep from 
‘he surface of the ground to the point where 
‘he water will be discharged into the tunnel, 
have been provided for; others will be added. 
\ village has already been started along the 
‘iver margin, and dozens of buildings and 
factories are going up, with arrangements 
for sewering, grading and lighting the dis- 
triet. The company will be ready to furnish 
bower by the first of March or before, at very 
‘OW rates as compared with steam. Much of 
the power devs loped here will be converted 
‘No electrical energy for distribution at re 
‘ote points. The ecmpany also owns the 
“anadian franchise. On that side a tunnel 
Only one-tenth as Jong as the American will 
be required to develop an qual capacity of 
horse power, namely, 100,000. Factories will, 
undoubtedly, spring up in that region also, 
und some of the power there generated will, 
. hy expected, be transmitted to the American 
om . to Buflalo and other places. Work 

be begun on the Canadian tunnel in the 


* apnrin 
pring. 


ment to Columbus; and in the evening a glit- 


the Military parade. ‘The fitting clese will 
come on Thursday evening at the public din- 
ner in the Lenox Lyceum when distinguished 
speakers will elcquently sum up the lessons 
of the occasion. It will be a week to be re- 
membered, in our metropolitan city. 





The highest legislative body of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church —its triennial Gen- 
eral Convention—met in Baltimore last 
| week, and organized for a prolonged session. 
| It consists of two houses — that of the Bish- 
ops, of whom sixty-three were present at the 
opening, and that of the Deputies (com- 
posed of clergy and laymen), numbering 
about 400 members. Thus far, with the ex- 
ception of a day devoted to missions and the 
colored work,the two houses have been occu- 
pied with liturgical revision. The report of 
the committee on the Revision of the Prayer 
Book has been for several years under con- 
sideration, and it is now before the Conven- 
tion for final adoption. Voluminous items 


are embraced in _ it. The provision 
which allows the omission of the Ten 
Commandments in reading the ritual, 


provided they be read once each Sunday,has 
been agreed to; also one which entitles the 
congregation to receive the communion 
whenever the priest receives it — a set-back 
to the High Church party. Of the fifty-two 
amendments proposed nearly all have re- 
ceived favorable action. A good deal of ex- 
citement was caused by the report of the com- 
mittee on the Colored Work, which opposes 
clearly and openly the appointment of Negro 
bishops. That the discussion of the Revised 
Hymnal, when it comes before the Conven- 
tion, will be a lively one, was foreshadowed 
by the feeling elicited on the presentation of 
a memorial asking for the restoration of 167 
hymns to the proposed book. Dr. Hunting- 
ton, of New York, introduced a resolution 





church. ‘ Bricfly, it called for the incorpor- 
ation, into the constitution of the church, of 
the Lambeth declaration that a belief in the 
| Scriptures, the two creeds, the two sacra- 
| ments and the historic episcopate, is all that 
need be required of those who would enter 
the church; and the resolution further de- 
clared that any congregation having a duiy 
ordained minister, and accepting the sub- 
stance of this declaration, may be received 
into the church, using such a liturgical serv- 
ice aS may be approved by the Bishop.’ 
The Convention wil be in session two weeks 
longer. 





The long legal battle over the incandescent 
lamp is ended at last. The court of last re- 
sort bas decided that Edison is its inventor. 
The dozen or more companies that have been 
manufacturing these lamps for years must 
cease their work unless they arrange with the 
Edison Company to continue, and they must, 
further, account for ivufringements in the past. 
The daily consumption of lumps is supposed 
to be nearly 80,000, and of these Mr. Edison’s 
firm has been niakivg only about 40 per cent. 
The decision means a million or two more of 
yearly revenue to the Edison Company ; but 
‘the wizard” himself will probably feel bet- 
ter pleased at the vindication for which he 
has so long waited than for the pecuniary 
profits that may accrue from it. His patent 
was issued to him twelve years ago, and al- 
most constantly since that time there have 
been rival claimants to priority in this impor- 
tant invention, and vexatious litigation. All 
this ends now. 





Briefer Comment. 


ND still another trast! With no fear of the 
[ \ Sherman Anti Trust act before their eyes, 
twenty-three firms of type founders have orgen zed 
themselves into a big combine, capitalized at $9,- 
000,000, and propose henceforth to cortrol the man- 
ufacture of type in this country. That means that 
competitors will be driven to the wall, workmen re- 
duced to such terms as the syndicate may see fit to 
impose, aud prices advanced in due time — all this 
in order to line the pockets of holders of trust cer- 
tificates. The methods of these combinations are so 
palpably, urscrupulously selfish, and their ex'stence 
so detrimental to the peace and prosperity of soci 
ety, that against them should be unceasingly leveled 
not merely public disapprobdation, but all the re- 
source: which the law is entitled to ue. 








RUSTWORTHY news of an3 important char- 
| acter was received from Venezuela last week. 


Caracas by Gen. Crespo. 
the revolution a euccess. 


bas for so many months 





press, the Naval parade is in progress, the | 


which, if adopted, will signify much to the| 


It came from Admiral Walker, commanding our 


naval force in those waters, and reported the total| wag developing, as the wealth of harvest 


defeat of the government, the capture of the Vene- | proceeds from the toil of the plowman and 
zuelan commander-in chief, and the occupation of | the faith in which seed is sown? 


The President and his 
ministry have abandoned the country. This makes 
A new government will 
be promptly formed, and the bloody strife which , the same people and form of government’ collected by government only for its support — 

; ; disquieted this South have proceeded until millions of voters go to that is, ‘‘ for revenue only.” It is necessary 
American republic and paralyzed ts industries, will the pols who do not 


| cease. The cause of the trouble was similar to that 
in Chile — tbe determination of President Palacio, 
on some ostensi! le patriotic pretext, to hold < ffice 
after his term had expired, and to assume dictatorial 
powers. 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN SERIES 
iL 


CONSIDERATIONS IN FAVOR OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 








HON. JOHN E RUSSELI 


pe Democratic Party was in control of 

the government, with little interruption, 
from the beginning of the century to the out- 
break of the Civil War. With its infant 
hands it strangled the serpents of Federalism. 
The influence of Jcflerson and Madison per- 
vaded the country, and when Monroe was 
President there was but one political party. 
After this the Whig Party arose; but even 
the magnetism of Clay and the force of Web- 
ster could only make it a respectable opposi- 
tion. 

When, in the course of events, we were 
compelled to settle finally the questions aris- 
ing from the anomalous institution of slavery, 
bedded by the founders of the republic in the 
organic law, the Whig Party disappeared, 
swept away by the first breath of the gather- 
ing storm; the Democratic organization rap- 
idly dissolved, and a new party took control. 
In the great change the Democratic voters 
swelled the ranks of the new organization, 
and when the war came on they filled the 
regiments of the Union. 

It is accmmon assertion that ‘‘ the Repub- 
licans ’’ did all the fighting on the Union side. 
To show the truth, take the record of two 
States: Dlinois cast 172.000 votes for her own 
Lincoln, and sent 259,000 men into the army. 
Missouri, always a Democratic State and di- 
vided on slavery, cast 17,000 Republican votes 
in 1860, and put 109.000 men in the Union 
army. ‘he object was to preserve the Union, 
with powers delegated by the States, upon the 
original foundation as laid down by the 
founders. In ajl its history it had been be- 
neficent, and in its defence the people joined 
with a flaming patriotism. Party bonds could 
not restrain nor appropriate. 

The Republican Party thus formed had its 
mission, and the people acting under its 
name acccmplished the work; but from the 
time of the peace its actions have been ques- 
tionable, inviting honest opposition; and the 
discussion which is the life of constitutional 
government, and the causes which effected 
the original rise of the Democratic Party, be- 
gan to work powerfully for its restoration. 

Look for a moment at this origin. Among 
the founders of the republic, nursed under 
the cold shadow of aristocratic forms, there 
were wise and careful leaders who distrusted 
the people; there was a deference to wealth 
and what was then called ‘* well-born” 
| tion. 





posi- 


| ple fit for the work of the community, and a 
| class, by position and education, fitted for 
j}social dignity, political honor and public 
| service. There was a profound respect for 
| Old World forms and opinions. It was then 
the Democratic Party came into being 


To Save the Fruits of the Revolution, 


|to curb the tendency to revert toa govern- | 


ment of a class, and to raise the poor man to 
equality in the State and ft him for public 
| service. 
le yvernment is that which governs the least; 
that it is not politicians, nor scholars, nor 
soldiers, who make a nation, but that its 
strength proceeds from the toil of humble 
men. It held that government is not a pag- 
eant, or ornament, or crown of national life, 
but simply an instrument, a means to an end, 
to be weighed and measured by its practical 
working in the service of the people. So suc- 
cessful was this Jeffersonian theory, that it 
took entire possession of our politics. It 
made a party pervaded with the ‘ fine, sweet 
spirit of nationality,’’ which was earnestly 
American. Colonial subservience to Euro- 
pean ideas was obliterated, and the great ex- 
periment of government by the people went 
on under the lead of Democratic ideas, as 
under the cloud by day and the pillar of fire 
by night. 

Nothing is more common than the asser- 
tion by shallow men that at the breaking out 
of the Civil War the country was in a chaotic 
and weak condition as the result of Demo- 
cratic administrations. The cold statistics 
show the enormous growth and progress of 
the republic in material things. The nar- 
row belt of settlement on the Atlantic had 
widened until the breadth of the continent 
had been spanned, and cities were rising on 
the shores of the Pacific. Read the glowing 
boasts of orators and politicians, the exulta- 
tion of President’s messsges; mark a com- 
merce upon every sea and a prosperity that 
had attracted the attention of the civilized 
world. 

But there is a greater proof of the value 
of the life of the first part of the century in 
the courage, the persistence, the unquench- 
able determination which were the character- 
istics of the war upon both sides. Whence 
came the fortitude and sacrifice in the field, 
the magnanimity in victory of the North, 
and the composure, diguity and spirit of the 
defeated and ruined South? Whence the re- 
sources in money and credit which sustained 
the government in that prodigious struggle? 
Were not these conditions due to all that had 
gone before in the years when national life 





Since the war, relieved from the incubus of 
slavery, for which no party was responsible, 





There were the great body of the peo- | 


It developed the idea that the hest | 


who have been made citizens since the peace. 
During that time the war and its success 
have been the carefully-managed political 
capital of Republican politicians. Ttat 
party has had all the emolument and honor 
of public office, which it has used to the u‘- 
termost; it has, against the warnings of its 
best men, loaded the people with a pension 
roll greater in numbers than the army rolls 
of the Confederacy, calling for nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty millions a year, which has 
partly been a bribe to voters and partly an 
excuse for ‘ protective taxes.’’ It has its 
treasury in the * law-made wealth” of pro- 
tected interests with which it has controlled 
| ubtful States; it has used business domi- 
nation and social oppression to retain ite 
voters; but under all these adverse condi- 
tions the steady increase of the Democratic 
Party clearly indicates that it is drawing 
strength from the original source, and that 
again, as in the early days, it is 





| The Party of the People Against the ‘‘ Classes.’’ 


| Under the conditions I have stated, Mr. 
Cleveland was elected in 1884. It was a tri- 
umph of the people over politicians; it was 
assisted by the protest of men of high feel- 
ing of honor and sensitive conscience against 
methoda, influences and tendencies which had 
debased the character of public service; it 
was a rebuke of the bitter partisanship which 
for years had slandered half the voters of 
the republic with the charge of unpatriotic 
designs. What was it not worth to prove by 
the record of that administration the patri- 
otism of all the people, and to establish that 
our government is not a failure? There is 
not a thoughtful lover of his country, what- 
ever political views he may entertain, but is 
grateful for that administration. 

This year, it is said, our choice is between 
two men who have each served a term, and in 
either case we will have a good administra- 
tion, as both are honest men. The choice is 
not betwecn two men; it is between the prin- 
ciples of two parties. Presidents should be 
‘*honest men” without commendation, but 
the honesty of men may rest on different foun- 
dations. There is the honesty of policy and 
the honesty which policy cannot aftect. There 
are men who will give full expression to 
what they feel to be right in public policy on 
the eve of election, and there are men who 
will use influence with the Senate to 
withhold or forward measures that may 
have an influence on party success. There 
could be no place in the cabinet of 
Mr. Cleveland for a man who had col- 
lected great sums of money to influence the 
electio& vf his chief, no bureau that could 
shelter a rxaum. The broad and generous 
character of Mr. Cleveland could rot cherish 
the spirit that di:ected the State Department 
in the affair with Chile. Never before has 
our diplomacy been so degraded as in the 
bullying conduct of the most powerful of 
governments towards a sister republic. ‘The 
affair with Chile, and the murder of Barrun- 
| dia on the deck of a ship, our flag flying over 
it, because our minister refused him the asy- 
lum never before denied toa political refugee, 
| has had ancflect to alienate the feelings of 
| the people of this continent, and to prevent 
|amicable relations that cannot be recovered 
| by trade reciprocity in a generation. We 
| have been great losers by the conduct of the 
| State Department under the present adminis- 
| tration. 





| ‘The pressure of the force bill against the 
| peace of the country and the will of the peo- 
| ple has been detrimental to every interest. It 
was the only reason for the admission of sev- 
eral Territories, for the purpose of increas 
ing the majority of the Senate. States were 
made whose populations are not equal to the 
requirements of a cong.essional district. 
These senators were no sooner sworn in than 
they traded votes to i: jure the franchise for 
votes to corrupt the currency. Now we be- 
hold a virtual abandonment of the force bill 
as a matter of policy. If this measure was 
to secure the purity of elections and do jus- 
tice toa large number of humble voters, as 
was contended, then its abandonment is a 
political crime. Voters anxious to preservea 
sound currency should bear in mind that in 
Mr. Cleveland’s administration there was 
not a bill passed increasing the coinage of 
silver. Under laws recommended by Mr. 
Harrison and signed by him, we are now on 
the verge of a silver basis and are annually 
augmenting the currency with some fifty mill- 
ions of paper dollars, worth about two-thirds 
of a gold dollar. 

The most important matter before the peo- 
ple in this election is the 


Overshadowing Question of Taxation. 


They are to speak again upon the new finan- 
cial policy as embodied in the McKinley bill. 
I use the words ‘‘new policy’ because the 
principle of the bill is absolutely without 
precedent in our history or in financial his- 
tory. Never before was there a bill passed 
by any parliamentary body increasing taxes 
for the purpose, as stated in the caption of 
this bill, ** to reduce the revenue.”? The author- 
ity of Congress to tax is based upon the 
clause of the Constitution which empowers it 
‘* to collect taxes, duties, etc., to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States.” The 
McKinley act is taxation to prevent imports, 
to reduce commerce, and by preventing com- 
petition permit manufacturers to raise the 
prices of commodities. Its effect is to transfer 
the highest power of government to individ- 
uals and corporations. The McKinley idea of 
a tariff is the maximum of burden and the 
minimum of revenue; the Democratic idea is 
the minimem of burden with the maximum of 
revenue. The Democratic view of govern- 
ment is that the welfare of the people is to 
be considered before the weliare of any man, 
interest or class; that taxes shall be laid and 








| church universal included all continents, all 
remember the war, or in cquitable taxation that it shall be as equal islands, all denominations, both the church 


as the ingenuity of statesmen can deviee. 
All unnecessary taxation is tyranny, and can- 
not be tolerated by freemen. A close watch 
upon the public purse is the vigilance re- 
quired to preserve liberty. 

The pretense of McKinleyism is in the 
‘‘ general welfare” clause of the Constitu- 
tion; the manufacturer is allowed to tax con- 
sumers to enable him to pay higher wages. 
This is a mere pretense. Wages cannot be 
made by law. In fact, it makes the manu- 
facturer a trustee of money collected for the 
laborer, but it gives labor no power to enforce 
the trust, nor can it ever get an accounting. 
Protection undoubtedly benefits a class; that 
class consists entirely of manufacturers who 
raise prices. lf they divided their gains with 
their employees, there would still be a great | 
injustice, because the whole number of peo- 
ple engaged in protected industries, men, 
women and children, native and foreign-born, 
is nota million in number. Foreign goods 
are taxed, but foreign laborers are invited by 
our tariff. It stimulates immigration of the 
most ignorant and debased people of Europe 
and Asia. The gravest question is: ‘* How 
shall we restrict this dangerous immigra- 
tion?’? Statesmen are confounded at the 
prospect. It is not the skilled labor of France, 
Belgium or Holland that seeks our shores; 
the German immigration declines; the Irish 
come in smaller numbers; and English arti- 
sans prefer the wages of free trade to ours; 
but still the tide rises of uncouth people from 
countries until lately only known to us by 
names upon the map. These people must be 
assimilated; they must have work, and live, 
and compete with our people and lower the 
wages of labor. The system of indirect taxa- 
tion, though the most clumsy, costly and un- 
equal of all devices, is approved by our prac- 
tice. The Democrats consent to it, but 
would put it in its least objectionable form 
of tariff for revenue only. 

No human ingenuity could devise a tar'ff to 
raise the amount of money needed by our 
government without affording a degree of 
protection amply sufficient for our manufact- 
uring interests. All that is necessary, if any 
protection is necessary, is to cover the d'ffer- 
ence in cost of production between this coun- 
try and Europe. This the Democrats have 
always been willing todo. They oppose un- 
necessary taxation and extravagance in gov- 
ernment, and they cannot believe that a peo- 
ple can grow rich from their own taxes. 
There is a class that does grow rich upon 
privileges, and in times of extravagance trad- 
ers and speculators amass fortunes, while the 
great body of the people labor to support 
themselves and pay their taxes. Under our 
system property pays no tax; the burden falls 
upon consumption. A Methodist minister 
with a salary of $800, hiring a small house 
and supporting a family, may contribute as 
much to the revenue as an Astor or a Van- 











derbilt. The wealthy can shift all taxes upon 
the tenant or borrower; traders and profes- 
sional men can add to their profits and | 
charges; but there is a last man, an ultimate | 
tax-payer, upon whom the burden finally | 
fails; it is the man or woman of fixed income | 
who cannot take the risk of trade or specula- | 
tion; itis the laborer who cannot raise his | 
wages, and the farmer whose prices are made | 
in the markets of the world. And are not | 
these the people of the country? Do they | 
not bear its burdens and make its prosperity ? | 
When they are told that the ptosperity of | 
this great Union of States depends upon tax- 
laws, iet them reflect that this has been a 
prosperous country ever since our fathers 
laid broad and deep the foundations of civil 
and religious liberty upon these Western 
shores. 

We are heirs of all ages. The liberties we 
enjoy have been bought with a great price. 
Our prosperity is due to free institutions es- 
tablished by toil and suffering, to religion and 
education, and to individual ownership of land 
which has stored the elements of fertility 
since the hour when the morning stars sang 
together at creation, unwasted by hungry 
generations. And here let me close with the 
words of Thomas Jefferson, the illustrious 
founder of Democracy: ‘ With all these 
blessings, what more is necessary to make us 
a happy and prosperous people? Still one 
thing more: a wise and frugal government, 
which shall restrain men from injuring one 
another, shall leave them free to regulate 
their own pursuits of industry and improve- 
ment, and shall not take from the mouth of 
labor the bread it has earned. This is the sum 
of good government, and this is necessary to 
close the circle of our felicities.”’ 


| 














EPWORTH LEAGUE. 
Annual Convention of First District. 


ITH a very full church the first ses- 

sion of the third annual meeting of 
the First General Conference District of the 
Epworth League opened in Trinity Church, 
Worcester, at 2 P. M., on Thursday, Oct. 6. 
Mr. H. E. Richardson conducted ‘ songs of 
praise,” after which Rev. William T. Worth, 
pastor of Grace Church, Worcester, led the 
devotions. 

Then the following question was taken up: 
‘* What shall our Annual Meeting Mean?” 
Mr. John Legg answered for Worcester, of- 
fering a hearty welcome to the delegates, and 
declaring that in a late no-license campaign 
in that city the young people had much to do 
with the great victory. 

Judge L. E. Hitchcock replied ‘‘ for the de- 
nomination,” affirming that the League 
should ever be in the advance column, as was 
Wesley; and, with character and truth as 
our guerdons, Epworthians should use the 
League for themselves, the church, and the 
service of the living God. This is our mis- 
sion. 

Rey. Walter J. Yates presented an answer 
“for the church universal.” He said the 


}an anthem. 





militant and church triumphant; and though 
it is impossible to speak in five minutes of 
this universal church, this convention will 
set in operation powers that will reach into 
every continent on the globe and even into 
heaven. 

Rev. Liverus H. Dorchester read an an- 
swer ‘‘ for the League in the future in its ef- 
forts to reach and save young people.” Our 
gatherings, he remarked, should aim to have 
special results, as secular meetings, like 
teachers’ institutes, do; or, better Bible read- 
ers, more success in reaching and saving the 
lost, and more skill in perfecting the means 
at the command of the Leagues. 

After organization, Rev. W. I. Haven, the 
president, delivered his address, which was, 
in substance, as follows: He traced in a 
word the historic steps towards the consolida- 
tion of the Leagues and the official recogni- 
tion ofthe League by the authorities of the 
church, and expressed his gratitude for the 
personal helpfu'ness that had been given to 
him as president of the First General Confer- 
ence District during his five yeara of service. 
But what is there ‘n our past to encourage us 
for the future? Unlike Sherman in his march 
to the sea, we must not cut ourselves off 
from the basis of supply. Then referring to 
the work of Columbus, he asked if the civili- 
zation which he represented is our heritage, 
and answered by saying that our inheritance 
is not Roman. Its roots go down deep into 
the soil of England, and ours is an English 
ideal. This ideal conquered at Naseby and 
at Yorktown, and it has shaped our national 
thought and life. Weare the children of all 
the heroic English strugglers for liberty ; and 
we are the heirs toall of English glory. We 
must not get our ingpiration alone from the 
fenced-off Wesleyan revival. Hugh of Avalon 
belongs as much to us as Wesley. Nay, we 
are the heirs of all the ages. All of the past 
that is nob‘e, all that is of Christ and for 
Him, is ours. We are very rich in the Christ- 
like life of the past. What are we going to 
do with these riches? We must leave increase 
of riches for those who are to follow, and for 
Him when He shall come in His glory. 

Mrs. C. A. Richardson having sung a solo, 
‘* Pardon,” Rev. F. H. Knight read his re- 
port as secretary, by which it was learned 
that 100 new chapters had been added during 
the year to the roster; that 100 chapters, ee- 
lected at random, have gained 1,192 mem- 
bers; that only 4 per cent. attempt to operate 
but one department; that one League of 17 
mem ers is doing good work in all the de- 
partments; that the department of spiritual 
work is at the top; that 100 chapters, taken 
at random, raised $7,700 for all purposces; 
and that a host of young people have been 
brought into contact with the church 
through the League. 

** All hail the power of Jesus’ name ”’ hav- 
ing been sung, Mr. William M. Flanders sub- 
mitted the treasurer's report, which showed 
at least a good financial condition. Various 
items of business were then attended to. 





There was an immense crowd in Mechan- 
ics’ Hail where the evening meeting was 
held. Rev. E. H. Hughes, of Newton Cen- 


| tre, led in prayer, the choir following with 


Mayor Harrington then spoke a 
pleasant word of welcome in behalf of the 
city. 

Hon. C. ©, Corbin followed with an ad- 
dress on ‘ Positiveness.” Namby-pamby 
men and shilly-shally women, he said, are of 
but little use in this work-a-day world of 
ours. Beauty has power to attract us. 
Power ever has power to attract us. The 
three great names of America — Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, and Grant — suggest to us the 
idea of positiveness; so, also, those of the 
Iron Duke, the Little Corporal, and the Great 
Emperor. As the devil-fish in Victor Hugo’s 
**Toijlers of the Sea’’ held the poor, ship- 
wrecked man in his powerful tentacles, so sin 
and evil bind us; and as he made a super- 
human effort to free himeelf, 80 must we. 
We must not dawdle. Religion is a positive 
matter. Do you doubt its power? Do you 
question its ability to save? Then you laek 
the capacity to present it strongly. Feel its 
power! Know its strength! Then lovingly 
present it. Let religion be a controlling 
force, and then we are ready to do and be for 
it. Have your ambitions and live to meet 
them. Success costs something. Highest 
good costs highest price. Character counts in 
eternity. It costs something to establish it 
here. The recompense of a religious life 
does not end with the effort. One of the 
most beautiful specimens of Gothic archi- 
tecture in all the world is the cathedral! at 
Milan. It was commenced more than 500 
years ago. The architect in whose brain it was 
conceived long since was buried, but others 
have taken up his work, and as the years have 
gone by, have added beauty upon beauty, until 
now it stands as a masterpiece of the build- 
er’s art. It is not given to us to build beau- 
tiful temples that shall stand as the admira- 
tion of the world. But instead to us is given 
the opportunity to build character. Let us 
so build that when our work is complete we 
may hear from above a voice, ‘* Well done! ”’ 

Mrs. May Sleeper Ruggles and Miss Flor- 
ence M. Sears {offered 'a song, ‘* The Vesper 
Hour,” with violin obligato, after which Rev. 
T. P. Frost, of Summerfield Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., delivered an address on “ Leagued 
for Sacrifice.” There is a greater variety of 
occupations for young men today than ever 
before. The field is richer, the forces to 
which one can link himself are larger in 
number, and opportunities for knowledge are 
increased. Yet the central idea of Christian- 
ity is sacrifice. The sixty-six books of the 
Bible may be called the sixty-six steps to the 
altar of sacrifice. The great heroes of the 
world are the men who have trod to the a!- 
tar of sacrifice. The nature of sacrifice is 
to giveTup something, but it is all in the 
realm of ‘‘ having,” not ** being.” God does 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE BIBLE 
AS LITERATURE. 


(Delivered at the Annual Conven fon of the Ep- 
worth Leagues of the Fir t Divtrict, at Wore: ster, 
Mass., Oct 7.] 








PROF C. T W:iNCHESTER. 


WAS asked to say something about the 
Bible as literature. Ide not propose to 
take any of your time in merely asserting 
the high literary value of parts of the Script- 
ures; in panegyric upon the sublimity of Job, 
the eloquence and pathos of Isaiah, or the 
beauty and melody of many of the Psalms. 
That seems to me needless. Any man who 
does not know, and has not felt, the distinct- 
ively poetic power and charm of such writing 
as the 3d, 7th, 38th and 41st chapters of Job; 
the 10th, 33d, and 40th chapters of Isaiah; 
the whole of Amos; the 8th of Zechariah; the 
234, 90th, and 146th Psalms, and the book of 
Ruth — that man ought to feel either shame 
for his ignorance, or deep regret fur his insen- 
sibility. It is late in the day to be merely as- 
serting the literary value of the Bible, when 
every English writer of much eminence from 
the time of Shakespeare down is saturated 
with the Bible, and discloses constantly — as 
Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Addison, 
Burke, Wordsworth, for instance, do — the 
influence of Scripture image or phrase on al- 
mcst every page. Our whole literature has 
been influenced, both in spirit and in form, 
by old William Tyndale’s translation of the 
Bible far more than by any cther English 
book. Ido not propose, then, to occupy even 
my few minutes this evening in needless as- 
sertion of what everybody sees and willingly 
admits; but rather to ask: 


What Makes the Bible Literature ? 


What portions of it are literature, and what 
are not? And what suggestions, if any, as to 
the profitable reading of it, you may draw 
rom the fact that the Bible is literature ? 

I said, to inquire what makes the Bible tit- 
erature, what portions of it are literature, and 
what are not. For I suppose that anybody 
would admit that there are parts of it that 
are not. Nobody, I take it, would claim tbat 
this is literature: ‘‘ Adam, Sheth, Enos, Ke- 
nan, Mehaleel, Jered, Enoch, Methusaleh, 
Lamech, Noah, Shem, Ham, and Japheth. 
The sons of Japheth, Gomer, Gog and Ma- 
gog '’ — and so on for several pages. It may 
be accurate record, or it may not; it may 
ve inspired, or it may not; but, how- 
ever vague ouridea of what we mean by liter- 
ature, we should probably allsay at once that 
this is not literature. And the book of which 
this isthe opening passage, and which is quite 
jargely composed of records but little more 
expanded than this, bears testimony by its 
very title that itis not exactly what we usu- 
ally think of as literature — the Book of the 
Chronicles. Nor is such a passage as this 
exactly what we mean by literature: ‘“‘ And 
he made boards for the tabernacie of shiltim 
wood, standing up. The length of a board 
was ten cubits, and the breadth of a board 
one cubit anda half. One board had two 
tenons, equally distant one from another; 
thus did he make for all the boards of the tab 
ernacle. And forty sockets of silver be made 
under the twenty boards; two sockets uncer 
ove board for his two tenons, and two sock- 
ets under another board for his two tenons,” 
etc. These are architect’s specifications; they 
are not literature. Turning over a few leaves 
more, and we shall come toa book filled with 
most minute and elaborate legal spec’ fications 
— acode ramifyiag into all details, to govern 
the most intricate and apparently trifling reila- 
tions of private life. And this, too, assuredly, 
is not literature. All these passages may 
have very great value. There is immense 
vaiue in many writings — like those of the 
town clerk or register of deeds — which have 
no literary value whatever. They have a 
historic value, a value as records, or a scien 

tific value. The study of them may have, 
perhaps, a great and varied interest. For in- 
stance, I should suppose the study of the 
Mosaiclaw would have very great interest as 
a study in the development of civilization, the 
growth of moral ideas, the comparative civili- 
zations of different races. In all these ways 
Deuteronomy and Leviticus would have an 
ethic and an ethnic interest; but they do not 
have much of that universal and permanent 
interest which we call literary. Passages in 
those books, episodes in them, may be liter- 
ature; but the books asa whole, hardly. But 
when we turn back a little farther and come 


having ultimate didactic purpose, allegorical 
or ethical significance. Take the book of 
Ruth, for example. It is such a poem as 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Hermann and Dorothea,” or Ten- 
nyson’s “ Dora,” or Wordsworth’s ‘ Mi- 
chael,’’ or Longfellow's ‘‘ Evangeline,”’ only, 
disguised in translation as it is, it is far more 
pellucid and beautiful than either — simply 
the most beautiful idyl in the world. And I 
suppose it is in the Bible because it is the most 
perfect of idyls, simply because of its abiding 
and exquisite power. I know, of course, that 
it has a historical significance, that Ruth was 
the great grandmother of David, and so, over 
all the generations between, linked with great 
David's Greater Son, and with the hope and 
faith of the race. But her story is told at 
length, evidently, just because it is good for 
man to hold in his thought forever that sweet 
picture of love and fidelity and gentleness, in 
the pastoral setting of the yellow harvest fields 
of Bethlehem. Such chaste beauty, such de- 
voted love, keep pure and fresh the ideals of 
men forever. Of such mothers come the 
kings and leaders of men; and of such, as if 
to show that earthly love and heavenly are 
not all so unlike, is born the Christ at last. 
Or take that other book which has so puz- 
zled, even scandalized, those worthy students 
and commentators on the Bible who deem it 
necessary to spiritualize, as they call it, all 
the facts of life — ‘he Song of Solomon. If 
ever any book was pure literature, this is. It 
is a love-poem throughout, or a love-drama, 
and nothing else. The attempts to allegorize 
it, to make it —as the very uninspired head- 
ing of the chapter has it—an account of 
‘*how the Church and Christ congratulate 
each other,” are simply funny; sheer non- 
sense that never would have entered the head 
of anybody who had not started out with the 
bypothesi3 that a love-poem could not be sa- 
cred, and must therefore be slightly improper 
among sacred books. Of the several arrange- 
ments or divisions of the book, that seems to 
me by far the most probable and most beauti- 
ful which makes it a version of the old time: 
A lass from the uplands of Samaria, betrothed 
to her rustic lover and true to him despite all 
the arts of a king and theenticing splendors 
of a court, putting aside all blandishments 
that would corrupt her chaste faith, and prov- 
ing at the last, as she sings, that true love 
can neither be quenched nor bought, — 
* Love is strong as death. 

Many waters cannot quench love, 

Neither can the floods drown it; 

If a man would give all the substar ce 

of his house for love, 

It would utterly be coutemned.” 
The motive has been used a thousand times, 
and in all literature, but never more beauti 
fally, with more richness of imagery, or 
more ardent purity of sentiment. 
But obviously the greater part of the books 
of the Bible are not exactly of this sort — not 
concerned primarily with merely human in- 
terests. Their primary import is religious. 
The emotions that inspire them and give 
them literary quality are the emotions that 
arise out of the relations of man with the 
Deity. And yet much of the Bible, which is 
full of these emotions, deserves to be called 
pure literature. That is, it has no didactic 
purpose, but is simply the spontaneous over- 
flow of strorg religious feeling, in devotion, 
adoration, entreaty or thanksgiving. Thus 
the Psaims, nearly all of them, are pure lyr- 
ics; they were not written to teach, they are 
not purely repositories of doctrine or history; 
they sre songs. So some parts of the pro- 
phetic books are outbursts of irrepressible 
emotion — of sorrow, or anger, or desire 
They are, in great part, patriotic poetry, odes 
of national religious feeling, such odes as 
arouse a dation to repel the invader, or to at- 
tempt the more difficult task of freeing itself 
from moral corruption. 

And, indeed, much of those parts of the 
Old Testament which are primarily historical 
in subject are poetical in temper and manner. 
The books of Genesis and Exodus, for exam- 
ple, are for the most part epic poetry rather 
than history. That is, while based on history, 
they record that history principally for its 
emotional value. Accordingly they touch 
only on the higher points of the history, and 
for the most part only on those events’ which 
illustrate individual character. Like all epics, 
the story centres itself in the heroes, and the 
manner of statement is not scientific cr pre- 
cise, but large and emotional. And, above 
all, through the whole of the Old Testament, 
poetry, prophecy, sorg, rans one deep emo- 





to Exodus and Geresis, the lives of Moses and 


Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, we find an in- | 


terest of a different sort, an interest that is 
more clearly literary. It is evident, then, 
that not all writing is literature, not even all 
writing of permanent value; but on!y writ- 
ing that has for men somo permanent inter 
est. 

I 
ern) 


think we shall fiad this Cistio 


(ely + 
vi iV thie 


y qua'ii 
The Power to Move the Emotions. 


Whatever wiiling hes permanent power to 
stir the emotions, that ig literature. You 
will get, I believe, no other test so simple and 
so Sure as tbat. Sometimes that is the pri 
mary object and purpose of the writing; 
that is what the writer writes for; that 1s the 
purest, most typicai form of literature, 
doubtless; that is the case, for instance, usv- 
aily in poetry or fiction which aim to awaken 
pleasing emotions for their own cake; and if 
they have any other ends, they are second- 
ary and remote. Sometimes the writer aims to 


awaken emotions as a means to an end, as, for | 


instance, to arouse emotions that may affect 
the will and co induce a man to act, or to 
awaken emotions which may so put a man in 
sympathy with some truth that he may see it 
as it is. You know that is the case with 
oratory or didectic poetry. Or sometimes 
the writer's main purpose is to tell us facts; 
but the facts eo take hold of his sympathies 
and his imagination, or he knows how to so 
arrange and exhibit them, that his narrative 
awakens sympathetic emotions in us— of 
admiration or love, or of detestation or in- 
dignation. Thus, for example, a narrative 
which, if it did nothing but baldly record 
facts, would be a chronicle, rises into his- 
tory, and may be a great piece of literature. 

Now the Bible is not a book, but a library 
of books of all sorts, having only one thing 
in common —a central religious conception 
and an ethical tendency growing out of that. 
Widely different as these books are, some of 
them, a3 I have said, are hardly to be called 
literature at all; and, indeed. so strong and 
80 evident is the ethical purport of them ail, 
that we hardly think of any of them as pure 
literature, designed merely to move the emo- 
tions pleasantly with no ultimate purpose 
whatever. Yet here, I think, we make a mis- 
take. We forget that pure and healthy emo- 
tion is itself one of the ends of life. ‘That is 
what we were made for —to enjoy whatever 
is most noble in life or feeling. We are act- 
ually attaining what, so far as we can under- 
stand, is an end or object of our being when 
we are genuinely uplifted in admiration of 
the truly great, or rapt into sympathy with 
the truly lovely. We need not ask, therefore, 
anything more or higher of a piece of litera- 
ture or art than that it minister directly to 
those emotions and affections which are worth 
livingin. Now I think there are some books 
in the Scriptures that find the sufficient war- 
rant for their place in the canon simply in 
their merely literary charm; they are pure 
literature. One need not think of them as 


| tion which often gives a kind of eolemn poet- 
| ic character to what might othcrwise be dull 
cbronicie or the record of endless strifes be- 
| tween petty tribes; one grave note to which 
| the whole is keyed —I mean the senee of 
| the immanence of Deity. On the Hebraw 
| mind that great truth was deeply impressed. 
| God was ever here and now. All material 
| phenomena were the expression of His will. 
| The hurricane is His breath; He looks upon 
| the earth, and it trembles in earthquake; 
|He touches the hills, and they smoke in 
eruption; He holdeth the ocean in the hollow 
| of His hand; it is He that guideth the stars 
| in their courses, and maketh the goings forth 
| of the morning and evening to rejoice, And 
| not only is the Divine Power seen in all the 
| phenomena of the material world; itis seen, 
and more especially, in the ruling of the 
| moral world. For this God loveth righteous- 
ness aml hateth evil. Faith simply means 
the belief, in spite of whatever seems t> be- 
lie it, that God is on the throne and righteous- 
ness must prevail. Anditis this fact, 1 say, 
that gives epic dignity and real literary power 
to many passages of the Oid Testament, not 
primarily literary in purpose. 

Indeed, you will notice that, generally, 
writing which bas much power over our 
moral and religious natures will almost of 
necessity have some literary quality, simply 
because it must ap}3al tothe emotions. The 
emotions are, of course, the springs of ac- 
tion; there is no way to move a man’s moral 
life save by them, no appeal to his will save 
through them. Conscquently any writing 
that has any very high or abiding ethical 
value will be not merely didactic; it will 
touch the emotions, and the moment it does 
that, it begins to take a literary quality. 
That is especially the case with the Script- 
ures. And it is so evenin some of the most 
didactic or argumentative parts. The Epis- 
tles of Paul, for example, which are ex- 
tremely abstruse in argument and are written 
in a style which, measured by the mere 
rhetorician’s standards, is often simply exe- 
crable, are, nevertheless, so full of his own ea- 
ger, impetuous emotion that they arouse and 
dilate the reader, and rise into the rank of 
noble literature. And the Gospel narrative 
is the simple, transparent depiction of a 
Person, that, whatever you think of Him, 
|you must admit has a unique power over 
human motive and action. These narratives 
indeed stand supreme and alone at the head 
of narrative literature. 

What, then, are one or two suggestions 
that I may make as to the 


Practical Use of the Bible 


arising from this literary character of most 
of it? 

To begin with, at the risk of uttering a 
very flat commonplace, I would say: If you 
want to appreciate the literary power of the 
Bible, read it. Read it, itself, rather than 
all the comment, criticism and manifold 
other writing that have gathered about it. 
We hear a good deal about the importance 








tory, or theology. 
to read as literature. We are not to read 
lyric as if it were dogma, or drama as if it 
were history. 


of introducing the Bible into the college cur- 
riculam, of having a professor of the En- 
glish Bible — and I don’t deny for a moment 
the desirability of this; but we sometimes 
hear this necessity of formal Bible instruc- 
tion urged as if, without such instruction, 
the Bible were an unintelligible book. Why, 
it is open to all of us! 
peare. 
shall be reading it, 
less might ali of us profit by teachers, yet 
we should all of us remember 


As open as Shakes- 
If we really want to know it, we 
And though we doubt- 


that the 


principal service that any teacher of 
literature, of any literature, can do for 
his pupils is to induce them to read the 


literature for themselves, and to assist them 
to read it intelligently. For the best things 
in literature can never be taught us by a 
third party; we must simply get our minds 
into sympathy with the writer's, and receive 
from him at first band. The chief, I had al- 
most said the whole, object of instruction in 
literature is to teach how to read with intelli- 
gence and sympathy. 


Then, again, in reading the Bible, we 


should remember that large par's of it are, 


as I have said, literature; not science, his- 
And the literature we are 


For instance, the book of Job 
is a sort of lyric drama on the great theme of 


the relation of man’s righteousness to God’s 
justice in this world. 
that no problem would stir the Hebrew mind 


You can readily see 


80 deeply as that. With an inextinguishable 


faith in the righteousness of God, refusing to 


bend as the Greeks did before an implacable 
fate, and having no clear faith in a life to 
come to which he might postpone the un- 
solved problems of this, the Hebrew wrestled 
with that awful question: How can the 
course of this world be reconciled with the 


jastice of God? This book of Jb is, I 
think, the sublimest poetry of moral ques- 


tion and struggle in the world. But it does 


not make the slightest difference whether 
there was such a historic personage as Job. 


The drama is no whit less powerful or truth- 
ful; it no more depends for its truth and 
value on the historic existence of Job, than 
the play of Hamlet does upon the existence 
of a real Hamlet. The two cases are pre- 
cisely similar. The incidents of either 
drama are evidently not conceived as verita- 
ble history. Or take the case of that re- 
markable book, Ecclesiastes. That, I sup- 
pose, is pretty clearly not the work of Sol- 
omon, but a fictitious poem of which Sol- 
omon 1s the hero. It is not biography, but 
poetry; or if biography, biography only in 
the sense in which Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King 
John”’ or ‘‘ Henry IV.’’ is biography. And 
so the question whether it Is a faithful pict- 
ure of the experiences of King Solomon or 
not, is not the question of first importance 
about it; it is a faithful and a most moving 
picture of the satiety that springs from lux- 
ury, and more especially of the paralysis 
that springs from doubt. What I may call 
the first two cantos of it afford striking 
parallelisms with Shakerpeare’s ‘* Hamlet” 
in that respect. It is a great lesson in relig- 
ious experience. 

And we are not only thus to remember the 
general purport of a work of literature like 
these, and not go to it for what it does not 
pretend to furnish, but we are to remember 
that the language of any work which is con- 
ceived in the literary temper appeals to our 
sympathies and imagination ratrer than to 
the unwarmead intellect. The larger, figura- 
tive language of literature cannot be intor- 
preted as if it were the !anguage of exact 
science. That is true even of the more bis- 
torical books of the Old Testament, that, as 1 
bave said, are conceived in the epic temper. 
Yet we are constantly prone to give tothe 
language of these books a hard, mechanical 
interpretation, and thus set their characters 
apart from us in some supernatural relation 
that disguises their human reality. I think 
our reading would have a new vividness, and 
a thousand difficulties would vanish, if we 
only remembesed that we are reading the 
language of poetry. The Old Testament 


was his duty ’’ to do so and so. 
our modern, roundabout, scientific, 


committal way of putting it. 
Testament says: 


of trath and more of poetry in it. 


! 
his way into a farcountry, a man of very | 


|mixed and varying character, bat deeply | Over all your peat rules for clearness and 


smitten from boyhood with the sense of God's 
presence and direction, even when he is not 
always obedient to that direction — this 
young exile who has lost his way and is 
troubied for his safety, with his shepherd 
habits, throws himeelf wearily upon the 
ground, with a stone for a pillow, and falls 
asleep under the Eastern stars. And in his 
dreams he sees the heavens opened and a lad- 
der stretching thereto, and bright messengers 
coming and going between, as if to assure 
him thatin this lonely spot the Divine aid is 
as near as when he was in his own home. 
And he wakens with a thrilling sense of safe- 
ty and awe, and names the spot the House of 
God, Beth El, ‘‘ since surely God was in this 
place and I knew it not.’’ Andthe spot isa 
sanctuary forall his race in the generations 
thereafter. Beautiful story! A poem; and 
true, literally true; but why should we inter- 
pret his language with a hard literality, or 
account the incident miraculous? We lose 
its human power and charm if we do. 

God overthrew the hosts of Pharaoh in the 
Red Sea, and Hebrew poetry breaks out in 
exultant song for this deliverance. Yes, and 
justas truly, and, for aught I know, just as 
miraculously, God overthrew the Spanish 
Armada in the English Channel with the 
breath of His tempest; scattered the broken 
wrecks of it all along the coast of Ireland, and 
with a strong west wind saved a nation, broke 
the power of Spain forever, gave the empire 
of this Western world to His chosen English 
people, and changed the face of history for- 
ever. 

Ido not mean to deny a special supernat- 
ural element in Hebrew history; I only say 
chat a people possessed as this Hebrew people 
were by that great truth of the immediate 
power and presence of God, invisibie, eternal, 
would naturally overlook our artificial dis- 
tinctions between natural and supernatural, 
and recognize in all things their Ultimate 
Cause. And so their language throughout 
would have an imaginative elevation that 
often will not bear narrow, literal interpreta- 
tion. And let me not seem to say that all 
Scripture isto be read in this way. Not all 
Scripture is poetry; not all Scripture is pri 
marily emotional in its purport. Some ten 
years ago Mr. Matthew Arnold issued a book 
— famous in its day — in which he urges the 
universal acceptance and reading of the Bible 
on the ground that the Bible (as his title im- 
plies) is literature and not dogma. His thesis 
was that the Bible was not the record of ob- 
jective fact or truth, but the record of subjact- 
ive experience, and therefore could commend 
itself toeverybody’s sympathy. You might 
not believe that the sun stood still for Joshua, 
and you might not believe that Jesus Christ 
rose from the dead; you might not even be. 
lieve in the existence of any such reai object. 
ive being as the Hebrews called God, but 
only in a ‘stream of tendency;’? you 





does not say, ‘‘ Moses felt convinced that it 
No, that is 
non- 
The Old 
‘And God spake unto 
Moses, saying ’’ so and so— precisely as He | the world. 
bas spoken to you and me, this very day. 
But I think the Hebrew phrase has as mach ‘iy, that the s* 


| ! ty! » 
A lonely young Hebrew adventurer, going ecrable s‘yle. 





might, indeed, deny every objective fact these 
books record; yet you could still sympathize 
with their varied expressions of human aspi- 
ration after righteousness! The books, 
though ho longer dogma or history, would 
still be literature to you, and so of priceless 
value. Now that seems to me a particularly 
false and mischievous position. It not on'y 
leaves tho books of the Bible no vaiue as a 
revelation, but it cuts out of them all state- 
ment of factor truth. There is dogma in the 
Bible, and there is history; that is, there are 
definite statements of ot jactive truth and def 
inite statements of objective fact. And it is 
certainly far less dangerous to read taat as 
fact or dogma which was meant only as me’- 
aphor and litera‘ure, than to read es only lit 
erature and metaphor that which was meant 
for dogma and fact. 

In the endeavor to reach an appropriate and 
Sympathetic reading of any work of litera- 
ture, there are two matters, in some sense in- 
cidental and illustrative, to which we always 
give carefal attention, and which may, there- 
fore, well claim our attention in reading the 
literature of the Bible. One is the style, or 
form—the language and structure of a 
man’s writing, the way in which he selects 
and adapts his phrases so as to intensify the 
emotional! or literary effect of what he says, 
and at the same time to express his own 
personality. In all forms of poetry, espe- 
cially, you know how much depends upon 


That inexplicable Quality of Phrase. 


Take any lines of really great poetry, and 
you will feel that their effact upon you de- 
pends not merely or principally upon the 
bare meaning, but upon the subtle associa- 
tions of their language, those over-toncs of 
feeling that always accompany the language 
of genuine poetry, and on the still more 
subtle musical suggestiveness of poetic phrase. 
Now these finer and more delicate effzets of 
style we must always lose almost entirely in 
reading the poetry of the Bible, simply be- 
cause we read it in translations, and these 
things never can be translated. Poetry can- 
not be translated. Take any familiar pas- 
sage of Shakespeare and notice how it moves 
you by those untranslatable qualities of mu- 
sic and association. 

* The chou *-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples; vea, the great globe itself 

And a)i that it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And like this nusubstantlal pageant faded, 

Leave nota rack behind. Weare such stufl 

As dreais are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded witha sleep.” 

How can avy man translate that? Impos- 
sible! Look at some of the best German 
roudsrings, like Schlegel's, and see how far 
they come from suggesting its solemn music 
and movement. So, I suspect, it must neces- 
sarily bs in any attempt to render the grand 
and solemn poeiry of the Hebrew prophets 
and singers — of David or Job or Isaiah. We 
get their meaning, we see the bold outlines of 
their imagery; but the subtle power of their 
phrase we must be content to lose. I say we 
must, because I suppose most of us can 
never hope to know our Hebrew, certainly 
very few ever know it well enough to feel at 
once all its delicate literary possibilities; 
and most of the distinctively poetic portions 
of the Bible are in the Hebrew. Bat if we can- 
not expect to find the more delicate and 1n- 
tangible effscts of style in any transiation, 
there are other peculiarities of style that we 
can detect, and find our interest in the Jit- 
erature very much increased by doing so. 
For instance, it is quite possible to trace even 
under the disguises of translation those great 
peculiarities of style that disclose the person- 
ality of the+writer, to ese the man in his writ- 
iug. Whocannot see the difference between 
the deep tenderness, the large serene hopeful- 
ne3s of the writer of the last part of the 
book of Isaiah, and the eager, impatuous, 
imaginative, but involved and artificial style 
of Ezekiel? There is as much d ffsrence as 
there is between Spenser and Donne, and in 
some respects a similar difference. Surely it 
is not fancy to say that, evon through the 
translation, we may see in the style of Hosea 
and of Anos the main outlines of their char 
acter — Hosea abrupt, urgont, a man of few 
words, but of words that cut to the quick; 
Amos no less urgent, perhaps, but, in spite of 
his shepherd life—or perhaps because of 
it — more the poet, with a brighter imagina- 
tion and a quicker sense of all the charm of 
Or, to take a more familiar exam- 
| ple, 1 said jusi now, perhaps too emphatical- 
vie of Panl, measured by the 
mere rhetorician, was an ¢x 
mean, of course, that it is 
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glorious burst of Christian loyalty and assur- 
ance. 


ing’s work on similar, but of course less 


cies," or in some poems of “ Asolando,” 


And then see how in some of Brown- 
lofty, themes, say in the ‘' Ferishtahs Fan- 


there is the same apparent involution and ob- 
scurity, the same advance by emotional 
rather than logical lines, the same eager and 
hurrying progress to a noble climax. 

The other thing that, as I said, we always 
give attention to in an effort to reach a sym- 
pathetic and appreciative reading of any lit- 
erature, is the | 


Situation and Environment of the Author 


at the time he wrote the literature. We shall 
understand him better if we can see his gur- 
roundings, put ourselves in his place. To do 
this demands some historical and biograph- 
ical knowledge, and some exercise of the im- 
agination to vivify this knowledge. How 
much a Psalm gains, for instance, in its 
power on our feelings if we know who the 
singer was, and just what juncture in his life 
called out the song! This knowledge, un- 
fortunately, we cannot always have in regard 
to the Psalms, since there are few of them 
that we can ascribe with any confidence to 
any definite author, and still fewer are the 
cases in which we can be sure we know jost 
the facts in the life of the singer that celled 
out the song. Yet how much of interest is 
often given to a Psalm when we will use the 
facts that the Psaim itself gives us in repro- 
ducing the situation of the Psalmist. Take, 
for example, that beautiful Psalm, the 84th, 
‘*How amiable are Thy tabernacles, O Lord 
of Hosts!’’ It may not have been written, 
as the title indicates, by David during his 
flight from Absalom; it seems to me rather 
the lament, not of one who hed been driven 
from his bome in hasty, enforced flight, but 
rather of a permanent exile. But we shall 
miss half its poetic beauty if we do not real- 
ize in imagination the situation of the singer 
(certainly either a priest or a king, since he 
was an ‘‘enointed one’’), in lonely exile 
somewhere, and pining for the familiar and 
sacred scenes in which his days were wont to 
be. And he envies even the happy birds that 
can fly away and make their home where 
once his was, in the courts of the Lord’s 
house. And his imagination paints the com- 
panies of pilgrims thronging upto the annual 
feasts; if he only might be with them, even 
the dry and rugged defile of the hill country 
through which the long procession wiads 
would seem green and blossoming as a coun- 
try of springs and streams! When once we 
realize the situation of the singer, how nat- 
ural, how touching, his imagery —as spon- 
taneous, as fresh as 





* Ye banks and braces o’ Bounie Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair? 
iicw can ye sing, ve little birds, 
And 1 sae weary, full o’ care?” 
and infinitely more deep and tender. 

Or take some of the noble lyrics in the 
prophets, religious war-songs — for such they 
are. It is only when we read them in the 
light of the historical events that called them 
out, that we really feel their force and 
beauty. Take the superb passage beginning 
with the 5th verse of the tenth chapter of 
the prophecy of Isaiah. Nobody with 
any blood in him can help feeling 
its vivid dramatic imagination, its glo- 
rious tone of defiance; but how is its 
power doubled when we remeinber that it was 
doubtless written when Jerasalem was await 
ing in terror the resistless march of Sennach- 
erib. ‘* He is come to Aiath, he is passed to 
Migroon; at Michmash he hath laid up his 
carriages; this very day will he be at Nob 
and shake his hand against the fortress of 
Jerusalem.’’ It is like London the week be- 
fore the Armada, or Paris in the awful weeks 
of ’71, when the allied armies were at the 
gates. And it is just at this juncture that 
Isaiah bursts into this glorious song of 
warning and of confidence to hearten a 
stricken city. 

And sometimes it is only a realization of 
the 

Historical Occasion of a Poem 
like this that will give ug any adequate idea 
of its meaning or prevent us from absurd in- 
terpretation. We are cautioned sometimes, 
and with good reason, against the unintelli- 
gent and mischievous use of ‘‘ proof texts,” 
by which you can prove anything. Almost 
equally mischievous, I think, and more irra- 
tional, is the ‘‘typical’’ interpretation often 
given to Scripture. When the pious reader 
cannot see any clear historical meaning in a 
passage, he falls back on a typical signifi- 
| cance; oftentimes, so it seems to me, with 





perplexed, involved; it will ride rough-shod | 


metaod. Thers are sentences a page long, 
full of eliipses aad crowded with parentheses 
—parentheses within parentueses, Ho is 
continually running away from the maia line 
of his thought. In the 5:h of Romans, for | 
instanc2, you remember it takes him five long 
verses to get back again, and often he never | 
does get back at all. 
vorite figure. He wili follow # sorites a way, 
and then he will go off after one of the omit. | 
ted premises of his sorites and start a new | 
sorites with that, only to deseri it again in 
the same way. Bat is Paul, therefore, an un- 
interesting or a feeble writar? By no means. 
And he is interesting not merely in spite of 
these peculiarities of style, but on account of 
them. They areths best possible index to 
his character. Sometimes a man writes a 
style distantly resomling Paui’s from mere 
feebleness and vaguenoss of thought, He 
gropes about until he strikes the trail of what 
he thinks is an idea and follows it till he 
finds it isn’t, and thea he backs out and 
strikes in somewhere else, only to lose his way 
again, and never gets anywhere at last. But 
that isn’t the case with Paul. His mind, on 
the contrary, is too fall of ideas, and is too 
swift in its action to stay for the steadier logi- 
cal process of thought. He is impatient to 
be at the goal, yet he sees so much on the 
way! And his ideas, crowded ag thoy are, 
are linked to each othsr rather by emotional 
than by logical associations. They say Paul 
was one of the greatest of logicians. I think 
not. Paul had a philosophic temper, but 
not strictly a logical tempor. The character 
istic of Paul, as I understand him, is the 
union of the abstract, speculative tempor 
with the intense, emotional temper; the tem- | 
per of the lover and the hero with the tem- | 
per of the casuist and philosopher. And bis 

style is just such & styie as such a man will 
be sure tomake. He is fond of large and ab- 
struse themes, but he can never be content to 
handie them in a cool, analytic manner. His 
emotions will nct stay the deliberate step of | 
logic, and his deepest beliefs rest at laet not 
on reasoning, but on the swifter assurance of 
faith. We have one moderao Eoglish poet of 
almost exactly the same temper of mind —that 
is Robert Browning. And if in the writings 
of Browning, like the writingsof Paal, there 
are some things hard to understand, the d ffi- 
culties are of the same nature, and arise from 
almost the same mental peculiarities. I have 
not the time to stop to cite examples that 
might illustrate this; but I wish you would 
compare for yourselves some of Paul’s writ- 
ings with some of Browning's writings, 
with reference to this one point. Take, for 
example, what 1 may perhaps call Paul's 
masterpiece, the passage closing with the 
eighth chapter of Romans. See how he is led 
on from point to point by emotional and po- 
etic, rather than by logical, associations, and 
ends at Jast notin a mere Q. E.D., but in a 





Anacolathon is his fa- | 








the strangest results. 


| them false in the time of their severest trial; 





Take one example | 
on!y. Of a'l the bitter memories that the in- 
habitants of Jernsalem carried into the| 


Babylonish captivity, none was quite so bit. | 


ter as tho memory of the treatment they had 


received at the hands of the Edomitvs. | 
These descendants of Esau, akin to thom in| 
race, often allied with Judah, bad played 


| had betrayed them to their enemies, hung on 


the skirts of their flight, cut down the fugi 

tives that escaped from the Babylonish con- 
queror, and exalted with barbarous savagery 
over the ruin of their templo and their city. 
It was this that no Heb:ew coul: ever for 

give or forget. However be might soften 
toward all othor nations, he had nothing but 
acurse for Edom. Jeremiah interrupts the 
mournful plaint of the Lamentation witha 
fierce ironical taunt at Edom; and that 
plaintive Psalm, the 137th, the song of the 
exiles who weep by the rivers of Babylon, 
changes in its last verse to a prayer for ven 

geancs against Edom: ‘‘ Remem»er, O Lord 

the children of Edom, which said of Jerusa- 
lem, Rase it. rase it, even to the foundation 
thereof.”’ Now, when that great, tender- 
hearted prophet of the Restoration wrote the 
last half of the book of Isaiah, not only has 
he hope and comfort for his exiled country 

men, bat his thought sweeps out more wide- 
ly to the time when *‘ Gentiles shall come to 
thy light and kings to the brightness of thy 
rising,’’ when the flocks of Kedar and the 
ships of Tarshish shall bring tribute to the 
Holy One of Israel. But even this prophet 
cannot forget or forgive Edom, and he inter- 
rapts the lofty and buoyant strain of his 
great propbecy with one impassioned cry of 
triumphant vergeance: ‘* Who is this that 
cometh from Edom, with dyed garments 
from Bozrah? this that 1s glorious in his ap- 
parel traveling in the greatness of his 
strengih? I that speak in righteousaess, 
mighty tosave. Wherefore art thou red in 
thine appsrel, and thy garments like him that 
treadeth in the wine fat? I have trodden the 
wine press alone, and of the people there 
was none with me; for I will tread them in 
mine anger, and trample them in my fury, 
and their blood shall be sprinkled upon my 
garments, and I will stain all my raiment.” 
And now bow is the chapter usually inter- 
preted? The very uninspired heading shows: 
‘‘ Christ shows His power to save.’”’ Why, 
there is no more un-Christlike passage in the 
Bible! No passage more unmistakably the 
expression of an unrcradicable national enmity, 
the rankiing memory of a wound to deep to 
heal, an injary too deep to be forgiven. 

No; Jet us read the Bible as we would read 
any other literature, and then ehall we see 
how very human a book it is, how filled witb 
the spirit of genuine, varied, human emotion. 
And then svall we see, too, how very divinea 
book it is. For if we really try to put our- 
selves in moral and imaginative sympathy 
with its writers, we shall find we need nothing 


so much for that 8 a deep sense of reverence, 
a strenuous regard for righteousness, and 


those virtues that found their fullest expres- 
, ston in the Christ. 


as we read on and on, through the books, 
an ever growing and enlarging sympathy witb 


The emotions that inspire 
all this literature are at bottom religious emo- 
tions; and we must get ourselves into sympa- 
thy with them if we would appreciate the 
power and charm of the literature. Nothing 
will so surely blunt our sense of the beauty 
and force of the Bible literature as anything 
that lowers our reverence or dalls our relig- 
ious sensibility. One vulgar and thcugbtless 
song that parodies some precious truth or sa- 
cred incident of Scripture may do more to de- 
stroy our sense of the beauty of the Bible 
than all the Higher Criticismof tho age. For 
the highest chatm of the poetry of tbe 
Scriptures is a religious charm; its highest 
beauty, the beauty of holiness. 





THE STILL HOUR. 

Sacrifice. 

Many pscple entertain erroneous views of 
the meanivg of sacrifice. They regard it ss 
something more than it really is; that it is 
the giving of means to the point of pinching; 
that it is the doing of something till self-de- 
pletion is experienced. This may indeed be 
a true sacrifice. But one may come quite 
short of all this and yet really sacrifice his 
means, his talents and his time. Let us re 
member that any offering to God, however 
small it may be, is a sacrifice. It is not the 
amount of giving or doing or self denying 
which constitutes sacrifice. The Suncay- 
school sczolar who from good motives gives 
one cent to missions, expresses the trae idea 
and vital meaning of sacrifice as verily as the 
man who gives his thousands to the same 
cause. A writer in one of our exchanges 
says: ‘*To give to the point of sacrifice 
is righteous; to give till it is sacrifice is glo- 
rious.’ This is beautifal rhetoric, but it is 
misleading and fallacious. It is a gross mis- 
conception of the basal idea of sacrifice. Let 
us train our youth to understand that the 
right giving of their pennies and nickels and 
the consecration of a half-hour’s time to the 
unpaid service of others, is a sacrifice which 
is well-pleasing to God. We would not, by 
any means, make this the outward boundary 
of sacrifice, but rather the elemental idea, 
capable of the largest expression and expan- 
sion. here ie comfort in the thought. 





** Joy in the Holy Ghost.’’ 


This is a Scriptural phrase. It is often on 
the lips of Christians. What is meant by 
it? It means that it is sucha joy as only 
the Holy Ghost can impart. Hence it isa 
unique joy. There is no other like it. It 
folluws, therefore, that it cannot be imitated | 
with any success. Without it, one may say 
joyful things and sing joyful songs and 
shout joyfui hallelujahs; but this is the mere 
elatter of externalism—a pious pedantry 
playing with the paraphernalia of religion. 
Joy in the Holy Ghost is joy begotten by the 
Holy Gnost—by His indwelling, by His 
teachings, by His love, by His persuasions, 
His buoyant comfort, His explicit directions, 
His warnings and His reproofs. It is ajvy 
which is according to the faith of its pos- 
sessor. Little faith in Him brings little joy, 
while great faith brings great joy. But great 
faitn implies great obecience. For one to 
say that he bas great faiton in the Holy 
Ghost, and yet habitualiy disobeys Him, is 
to contradict himself; and, besides, it pro- 
nounces the fact that he has no high and ex- 
uberant joy in Him. Remember, too, that | 
joy in the Holy Ghost means joy in the} 
power of the Holy Ghost. It 1s not joy in 
one’s faith in Him, nor in one’s obedience to 
Him, nor yet in one’s love to Him, but rather 
and especially in His power —the power of 
His character, His love, His wisdom, His 
sympathy and forbearance and tenderness 
and fidelity. Such a joy, thus bred and 
bounded and broadened, makes mellow- 
hearted and mighty Christians. 





Detective Speech. 


Every man’s speech sooner or later exposes 
hia true character. One may talk like a saint 
for a while, but it will not be long before some 
fatal syilabie will betray the mask which he 
holds up, and uncover his true inwardness. 
That was an unfortunate and ill-fated bour | 
for Peter when he tried to conceal his identity 
with the discipleship of Christ by words of 
positive denial. His speech was his own de 
tective. The accent of his denial was the be- 
trayer of his faise position. His native tone 
became his strongest accuser. A man's tongue | 





has the most to fear that his speech will be 
his surest detective. 

Se/f-Honesty. 

One great fault with the most of people is, 
they are not strictly honest with themselves. 
Toey sre not honest with their consciences. 
Toey will stoutly maintain the right to be 
governed by their consciences, and will show 
stiff « ffeuse if any one attempt to abridge this 
right; and yet there is not a day but that, in 
some respsct and some manner, they will re- 
fuse to be governed by the plainest dictates 
of their conscience. If a man were to be 
dealt with by others as he deals with his own 
conscience, he would call such ones scoun 
drels and hypocrites. It is true, also, that 
many are not hones: with their convictions. 
They are clearly convinced that they ought 
to pursue a certain course, but they will dally 
with their conviction and seek to be excused 
from prompt and thorough obedience to it, 
especially if it point to unpleasant duty. 
Such a course weakens one’s manhood. It 
narrows One's mora! power. Strict self-hon 
esty purifies, enlarges and ennobles the soul, 
and matures and perfects the character. 
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away the stone.” 

The continual breaing of | 
lamp-chimneys costs a good | 
deal in the course of a year. | 


You can stop it. Get Mac-| 
beth’s “pearl top” or “pear! | 
glass.” You will have no 
more trouble with breaking 
from heat. You will have) 
clear glass instead of misty; 





chimney more; and your 
dealer will gain in good-will 
what he loses in trade; he 
will widen his trade by better 
service. 


Pittsburg. Gro. A. Macsetu & Co. 
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n TRANSITION. By William But- 


WEXICO I . C . 
“jer, D D. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 
price, $2 


As we look over this volume, we recall with 
bat great pleasure we read, many years ago, 
«The Land of the Veda,’’ by the eame 
ssthor- But this his latest work is only 
soother additional! impression of Dr. Butler’s 
terest and power as @ writer. He here 
presents tO the American public Mexico's 
side of the case in the long and terrible strug- 
ie which, DOW approaching its climax, has 
oot that land in the line of reiigious and po- 
vtical liberty of the highest and broadest 
3 There is abundance of documentary 
ayidence introduced to prove the case, which 
pr. Butler uses with excellent judgment, and 
nig comments are 80 eloquent that one is 
jeep!) fascinated with the story, and rises 
‘rom the reading with a deepened love for 

yurnext-door neighbor ’’ and for the stanch 
peroes Who have helped to make her present 
ghat it is, and her future what it is hoped it 
will be The transition to which Dr. Butler 
ails attention, and which he believes is rap 
ily progressing, is ‘* from the power of po- 
tical! Romanism to civil and religious lib- 
ort) )f the missionary work of Americans 
9 Mexic>, he speaks thus : — 


order. 


We Americans have been, also, the objects 

¢ ths maliciousness, but the fanatics are 
re afraid to strike us in view of the closer 
-hip which the government is able to 

)us, and of the fact that we occupy 
entres where the police care is more effective. 
ot rst year or two wa were exposed to 
ty, and some of them imag:ned 
were only struck down, the 
die. Bnt the government knew 
hetter than we did, end was con- 
be lookout for our safety, giving 
sutious from time totime. From 
and the pulpit, and in episcopal 
q p on church doors, we and our 
sor held up to public hatred. 


on 





Some 
irches bave been dasecrated ard | 
Turcats of all kinds have been 

tus, and our doom said to be de- 


n. ... Tue tactics pursned by tha | 


f evangelical faith in Mexico are | 
with ttose followed by R ymanists | 

They try first to terrorize, then | 
ir religious helief, then they malign | 
ity; and when they have thus de- | 


is, and inoculated their ignorant | 
the virus of malice and hatred, 
a short one for them to think that 
rould be dotrg God servics.”’ 


not take one long to become inter- | 
this volume; and, once interested, it | 


¥ t be laid aside until it is finished. } 
yNoMY OF Higu Waaces. By J. | 
f. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New 


3a complete and exhaustive Inquiry | 
surject of wages, than 


none 


which there is, | 
more important among the 
estions of the Day." It is written from 
standpoint of a free-trader, or at least of 
snti-protectionist. It is divided into two 
arts—-‘* The Cause of High Wages,’’ and 
he Effet of High Wages.’’ Wecan but 
rd the cise as here presented to be unfair 
biased, and exhibiting uuwarranted 
3 of prejudice. We will illustrate this 
y only one quotation, the unfair statement 
which is altogether too plain: — 


} 
nn 


Protectionism,’’ he says, ‘‘ overreaching 
t, becomes self-destructive. Tax the ma 
, and you limit production. We may 
told that in boots and shoes this does not 
y, a8 we export leather. But it does 
y and very strongly, too. A great many 
‘cings, kinds of leather, and materials used 
the f.reign boot and suoe trade are not 
those used or made in the United States. 
Whatever of foreign make enters into the 
boot or shoe has to pay high cuties, and, if 
used to any extent, wou'd soon outweigh the 
advanta:¢s of the cheaper labor cost demon- 
strated a ove. In hot countries lighter goods 
worn. To these countries our longing 
eyes are directed when we speak of our trade 
possibilities under the famous reciproc:ty 
treaties. But we neither should have the 
materiais, nor could we supply them at proper 
prices. so as to build a suitable shoe for hot 
imates. The people of those couutries are 
fastidious, and those who are not, wear some 
ountry-made foot-gear, or buy no shoes — | 
y x0 barefooted So it is idie to speak of | 
expansion of trade ia these lines under the 
treaties which are to open a new era in 
ade. 


are 








And thisis a sample of this gentleman’s 
ree-trade arguments. 
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Tue REPUBLICAN Party. Edited by Hon. 
Jobn UW. Long. New York: The W. 
Hazen Co. | 
This volume, made up of articles furnished 
y notable contribators, and edited by the 

\ stinguished ex-Governor of Massachusetts, 

will prove to be of inestimable value to the 
smpaigoer as well as to the student of his 

tory. ‘Paolic Lands,” ** Pensions,”’ ** Our 

Fisheries,’ ‘*The American Navy,’ ‘* Our 
ast Defenses,’’ ** The American Merchant 

Marine,”’ **Our Foreign Trade,’’ ‘ Interna! 

Revenue,’ **A Protective Tariff,’ ‘‘ Internal 

Development,’’ ‘*The Civil Service,’’ ‘‘ The 

New South,” ‘*A Fair Vote and an Honest 
‘ount,’’ ** The Fature Mission of the Party,’’ 

are the ‘* vital questions "’ discussed by the 

following able men: Hon. George F. Hoar, 
in. John J. Ingalis, Hon. Johan 8. Wise, 

n. Henry Cabot Lodge, Hons. Benjamin 
tterworth and F, D. Mussey, Hon. Wm. 
Ainley, jr., Hon. Green B. Raum. Hon. 
Burrows, Hon. Neison Dingley, jr., 

. Joseph R. Hawley, Hon. William C. 
ndler, Hon, Wm. P. Frye, Hon. E. A. 
ri.l, and Hon. L. E. Payson. Hoa. John 
Long hasa paper on * Political Parties: 

tu 1856," and Hoa. Edward McPherson 

on * Rise and Progress of the Repub- | 
Party, 1856-"88."" In Part 3, about 75 | 

ves are devoved to “ The Harrison Admin- | 
on,” ** Lifa Whitelaw Reoid,’”’ etc. 
re are tweive illustrations in the volume. 





of 


COLUMBIAN CycLopepia. Vol. 23. New 
uk: The Columbian Pablishing Co. 


118 Volume of this admirable cyclopedia 
nds from “ Paysandia’’ to ‘ Pittston.”’ 
s Cyclopedia is not so well known as some 
rs, but if merit were the criterioa of ex 
ve popularity, then certainly it would. 
domain of science it is particalarly 
snd complete. Here are references to} 
ntaderma,”’ ‘“ Pericarditis,’’ ‘* Periwin- | 
’ « Perpetual Motion,”’ ‘‘ Pipa,’ etc. It | 

| bound; is convenient in size; and is 
printed and illustrated. It costs only 

75 per volume. This volume contains be- 
‘ween 700 and 800 pages, so that we may esti- 
te, perhaps, that the full set will contain 

ut 24,000 pages. 





ae 


(tT Portraits. By Anna Faller. G. P. 


Vutoam’s Sons: New York. 
Che sub-title of this volume is, ‘‘ Sketched 
a New England Suburb.” We mention 
8 to say that, though we have lived in 
New England all our life, we fail to recog- 
iz, for some reason, the naturalness of these 
ttraits. They lack that distinctness and 
‘ mplicity which belong to those sketches of 
New Engiand life and character as drawn by 
liss Wilkins and Mrs. Cooke. And they 
re only portraits, with none of the interest- 
% incidents which usually belong to books 
f this character. 


\HYTHMICAL GYMNASTICS * VOCAL AND Puys 
CAL, By Mary S. Thompson. Kdgar S. 
Werner: 28 West 234 Street, New York. 
Price, $1. 

Che author was formerly first assistant to 
cot. Lowis B, Monroe, in the Boston Uni- 

‘<rsity School of Oratory, and is now teacher 
' elocution in several of the leading New 

Yor’ schools. This book is intended for the 

use of those in public life as well as of those 


| municipal gas-works. 


in private life. It is a unique presentation 
of the most modern and advanced theories of 
vocal development. Many of the views the 
author claims a3 original. The exercises and 
special studies have stood the test in the 
class-room and are the result of long and 
varied experience. 


From Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, 
New York, we have received the following 
volumes: THe RIVERPARK REBELLION, and 
A TALE or THE Cow PatH. By Homer 
Greene. Price, $1. Ia the first of these 
stories Mr. Greene sives a pen portrait of 
Col. Bisbee, of the Riverview Mulitary 
Acacemy at Poughkeepsie, under the names 
of Col. Silsbee and Riverpark. Itis fall of 
incident and adventure, which will delight 
the boys; and the tone of the book is safe 
and wholesome. The second story, though 
somewhat different, is interesting. —- Tue 
CADETS oF FLEMMING HALL. By Anra 
Chapin Ray. Price, $1.25. This is another 
capital story for boys, so charged with mil- 
itary, athletic, and boyish matters that one 
can pronounce for it a hearty reception 
among the young people, both boys and 
girls alike. ——Mixep PickLes By Mrs. 
Evelyn H., Raymond. Price, $1.25. Mrs. 
Raymond has mixed her pickles with so 
much spice and flivor that they will be rel- 
ished, especially by those whose general food 
of young people's stores has been of the 
savoriess kind. The pickies are ouly some 
German children by the name of Pickel, who 
visit their American grandmother. T-eir 
conduct aud autics are the substance of this 
interesting story. SuHort StTvupies IN 
Botany. By Mrs. Harriet C. Cooper. Price, 
$l. Children may become intenseiy inter 
esied in scient:fic matters of the better kind, 
like that of botany; and the frequent publi- 
cation of books similar to this by 
Cooper indicates the demand that 13 made 
fur them. A plain, simple, scientitic-uasci- 
entific, untechnical volume on botany like 
this, will draw the a'tention of cuildren to 
the stady of flowers and vegetation; and 





once on ihe way, they will fulow it to their! ang Se 
own pc fit and delight. Tne volume 1s beau- | 


tifuilly 





ilusteated and clearly printed. 
Dainy Foop For CHRISTIANS. Price, 75 
cents. This prettuy publisoed volu:cne con 


tains **a& promise, aad e@nutner Scriptural 
portion, for every day in the year; together 
with the verse ofa hymn.’ There are a dozen 
illustrations copied frm famous works of 
famous arusts, iike ‘* Lhe Good Shepherd ”’ 
by Piockdorst, and * Toe S stine Madonna ”’ 


hye 


* Rapheel. 








alagaziues and Periodicals. 

The October Magazine of Art has for a 
frontispiece a photogravure of the painting 
by Niccolo Barabino, evtitied ‘‘Archimedes.’’ 
A sketch of the painter, with portrait and 
five illustrations from his works, follows. 
Gainsborougao’s beautiful picture of ‘ Eliza 
Anne Linley (Mrs. Sheridan) and Her 
Brother’’ finds place in this number. 
‘* Sculpture of the Year: British Sculpture,’’ 
is of great interest. ‘‘ Burmese Art and 
Burmese Artists,” ‘‘ The Centaur,’’ and 
“Our Llustrated Note-book,’’ with ‘*The 
Chronicle of Art’’ and ‘American Art 
Notes,’’ complete the list. Cassell Publish- 
ing Company: 104 and 106 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 


Casseli’s Family Magazine for October is 
filled with bright, interesting and healthful 
reading. The serial and short stories occupy 
considerable space, but the miscellaneous 
papers are by no means crowded out. Cassell 
Publishing Company: New York. 


The English Illustrated Magazine for 
September presents a fine portrait of Mr. 
Giadstone for a frontispiece, fullowed by a 
paper on the ‘“‘grand old man’”’ by Henry 
W.Lacy. ‘* The Work of Canadian Lum- 
bermen,’’ ‘‘ Doncaster and the St. Leger,’’ 
‘¢ Jottings in Syria,’’ ‘‘ The Parisian Police,’’ 
‘* The ‘ Times,’’’ with ‘ Collaboration,’’ by 
Henry James, and new chapters in ‘*A 
Royal Reception,’’ constitute a varied and 
interesting table of contents. Macmillan & 
Company: 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 

The Quiver for October is generously filled 
with interesting reading matter suitable for 
Sundays as well as week-days. Lhe three 
serials have new chapters. Cassell Publish- 
ing Company: New York. 


The October number of Our Little Ones 
and the Nursery finishes the year, and is, as 
usua), full of good things for the household 
pets. No better holiday present for the little 
people can be imagined than a year’s sub- 
scription to this bright magazine. Russell 
Publishing Co.: 196 Summer St., Boston. 


The September Book News (D. Appleton & 
Co.: New York) presents a portrait of 
Walter Besant; and the Book Buyer (Caas. 
Scribner's Sons: New York) has a portrait 
of Alphonse Daudet, with a sketch of his life. 


The October Current Literature is a real 
mine of information. There is nothing in 
the current magazines, weeklies, dailies, etc., 
of real value and interest to the reading 
pulic, that is not here garnered. It is a 
most admirable monthly, full of the cream of 
current literature. Current Literature Pub- 
lishing Co.: New York. 


The Homiletic Review for October in all of 
its sections contains the usual amount of vai- 
uable religious and theoiogicai material for 
the minisier. The iayman will also fiad 
much that wiil inierest him. Funk & Wag- 
nalis: New York. 


The current Chaufauguan contains & 
portrait of President Harper, of the Caicago 
University. There are such practical papers 
as one upon national banking, oue upon 
sugar, one upon adulterated fvods, one upon 
Then there are many 
especialiy literary papers and poetry. The 
number, too, is illustrated. The Ohautauquan 
is among the leading monthlies. Dr. Taeo- 
dore L. Fiood, Editor: Meadville, Pa. 


The Octover Scribner's opens with a de- 
scriptive article of the World's Fair entitled, 
‘The Making of the White City,’’ by H.C. 
Bunner, followed by the first part of a story 
by Bliss Perry entitled, ‘‘ Salem Kittredge, 
Theologue.’’ A second article on ** French 
Art,” by W. C. Browneil, succeeds. Octave 
Thanet hes the third story in the series of 
«Stories of a Western Town,’’ which is en- 
titled, ‘‘Tommy and Thomas,’ and 1s in- 
ferior to the two predecessors. Walter B. 
Peet bas aa article on ‘* The Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb,’’ and Eumund R. Spearman 
a kindred one on “A School for Street 
Arabs.” ‘‘Launching Cruisers and Battle- 
ships,” “‘ Thomas Jefferson in U adress,’’ and 
“Tbe First Capital Operation under the In- 
fluence of Ether,’’ are interesting and valu- 
able. The number 1s well illustrated. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons: New York. 


‘Cholera: The Lesson of Preceding Epi- 
demics,” by Dr. Lowis A. Sayre; “ Oar 
Public school System: Evils in Baltimore,” 
by Dr. J. M. Rice; “ Venal Voting: Meth- 
ods and Remedies,” by Prof. J. J. McCook; 
“The Literature of the Future,” by Pierre 
Loti; ‘‘ The Primary the Pivot of Reform,”’ 
by Hon. David Dadley Field; “ Sunday and 
the Columbian Exposition,” by Bishop H. C. 
Potter; ‘‘ Civil Service Reform,”’ by Lucius 
B. Swift, John T. Doyle, and Jane Addams; 
‘‘The Tariff and Trade,’’ by Senator N. W. 
Aldrich and Hon. Wm. L. Wilson, are the 





Mrs. | 
number. 
| ments of ‘Current Topics’’ and ‘ Reviews | 
| 
' 
| 


strong contents of the Forum for October. 
New York: The Forum Publishing Co. 


The current New England Magozine is proof 
that this monthly is rapidly pushing its way 
to the front. Soon magezine readers will feel 
that, whatever monthly they may take, they 
must have the New England ; and if only one, 
then this admirable and popular monthly 
must be the one. Take these five papers: 
“Tne Acadian Province-by-the-Sea,” ‘* The 
Whereabouts of Vinland,”’ ** The Republic of 
Venezuela,”’ ‘* The City of Denver,”’ and “In 
the Ossipee Glens.”’ Then there are splendid 
stories, poems, & war paper, @ paper on Co- 
lumbus, etc. New England Magazine Cor- 
poration: Boston, 86 Federal St. 


The illustrated papers in the October Har 
per’s are: ‘‘ The Baptismal Font of America,” 
by Frank H Mason; ‘A. B. Frost,”’ by H. 
C. Bunver; ‘: Tiger Harting in Mysore,”’ by 
R. Caton Woodviile; ‘ Paris along the 
Seine,’’ by Theodore Child; ‘*A Collection 
of Death Masks’’ (2), by Laurence Hutton. 
Miss Wilking and Mr. Howells continue their 
serials. President Thwing has a paper upon 
‘* Education in the West,’ and Prof. S. Ruge 
one on ‘**Columbus.”’ There iss posthumous 
paper of James Russell Lowell on ‘ Beau- 
mont and Fletcher.” The four regalar de- 
partments are, as usual, the receptacle of 
much interesting and valuable reading. It is 
certain that the princely pen of George Will- 
iam Cartis will be missed; but the Harpors 
; w1il keep their monthly abreast of the best. 


| Harper & Bros.: New York. 


| October Romance, which is called a ‘ spe- 


cial German number,’’ contains stories by 
| Jean Paul Richter, Paul Heyse, Elizabeth, 





| Qieen of Roumania, and Richard Volkmann, | 


| with thirteen others. Al! are interesting. 


The September Music is a most admirable 
It containe, besive the two depart- 


sud Notices,” thirteen musical articles; 
|‘* Wandering Minstrels in Hungary,’ by 
; Octavia Hensel; ‘‘ Luther Whiting Mason 
hool Music,’’ by the editor; and ‘* An 
| Active Newspaper Man’’ (Mr. Geo. B. Arm- 


| strong). Chicago, 240 Wabash Ave. 


The Magazine of American History for 
| October has articles on Colambus, General 
| James Hogun, John Howard, etc. 143 Broad- 
way, New York. 

The current number of the Pulpit contains 
complete sermons by such well-known preach- 
ers as Archdeacon Farrar, Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
John McNeill, Professor Henry Drummond, 
Hugh Price Hughes, Dr. M. C. Lockwood, 
Dr. W. 8S. Rainsford, Dr. S. P. Rosa, Dr. 
Howard Duffield and other@ ‘This magazine 
confines itself exclusively to sermons and is 
thoroughly undenominational. Edwin Ross, 
Publisher: Botfalo, N. Y. 

In the Octobcr Atlantic James C. Carter 
has an interesting sketch of ** Mr. Tilden; ”’ 
Margaret Deland cont’nues her ‘‘ Story of a 
Child,” and F. Marion Crawford his ‘Don 
Orsino.”’ Edward Everett Hale has another 
fascinating cuapter on “A New England 
Boyhood.”’ ‘Tha English Occupancy of 
North America,’ by Alexander Brown; 
‘The Bettermen: of Our Highways,’’ by 
Nathaniel Southgate Shaler; and ‘The 
College for Women,”’ by’ Mary A. Jordan, 
are three valuable practical papers. Beside 
these, there are otber pages of extreme inter- 
est. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany. 

‘‘Money io Practical Politics,’’ by Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, is the special paper in the 
current Century. Archibald Forbes tells of 
‘*What I saw of the Paris Commune.” 
Mary Hallock Foote concludes her story, 
**Tpe Chosen Valley,’’ and John Fox, jr., 
his ‘‘A Mountain Europa.’’ Charles How- 
ard Shinn contributes a paper on “ Pictur 
esque Plant Life of California,’ and E. J. 
Glave the second one on ‘Pioneer Pack- 
horses in Alaska.’ There are three short 
stories by Hayden Carruth, Thomas Bailey 


Castclar, on ‘* Christopher Columbus,” are 
continued. Then there are the usual depart 
ments, poetry, and many fine illustrations. 
The Century Co.: New York. 








Obituaries. 


Kenaston. ~ Mary A. Bickford, wife of the 
late Jesse G. Kenaston, of Sheffield, Vt., entered 
into rest, Jan. 10, 1892, at the age of 63 years. 

She was the daughter of John Bickford, one of 
the first settlers of Danville, Vt., and sister of 
Rev. G. H. Bickford, late of the Vermont Con- 
ference. Converted early in life, she remained 
intensely loyal to the church of her choice. 
She was true to her convictions of duty, 
and was faithful ia all her relations. 

Death came to her suddenly. The open Bibdle 
testified to the fact that the reading of God's 
precious Word was among her last conscious 
acts. Her “Daily Food’ was open to Isaiah 
43:2. 

The church has lost a conscientious supporter, 
and the pastor a faithful friend. Her pastor said: 
“She came to ua often, and never empty- 
handed.” Mr.and Mrs. Kenaston were always 
ready to sustain the social meetings, and for 
more than thirty years the clase-meetings were 
held in their house. May their mantle fall on 
those that follow! 

She is buried wita her kindred at North Dan- 
ville, beside her beloved brother, Rev. G. H. 
Bickford ‘i. B.S. 





Gove. — Eliza Ann Gove died in Monmouth, 
Me., April 23, 1892, aged 6% years and 1 month. 

Mrs. Gove was the wife of C. 8. Gove, a well- 
kuown native of Monmouth. She was born and 
spent her yourg womanhood in Winthrop. For 
forty-two years she had been a consistent and 
earnest member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Mrs. Go’e was a woman of rare social 
qualities, makiog many friends and no enemies. 
Her sympathies were large and unfailing, and 
she ministered as she could to the sick and un- 
fortunate wih joy. Hers was a sunny, cheery, 
hopeful nature, now greatly missed by a large 
circle of acquaintances. Her death vindicated 
the power of the Gospel. J. R. Day. 





Thompson. ~N.&. Thompson was born in 
Kennebunk, Me., in 1810, and departed this life, 
May 31, 1892. 

Converted under the labors of Rev. Aaron 
Sanderson sixty yoars ago, he hase lived for 
Christ and performed labors creditable both to 
himself and to the church. Fora time he preached 
under the direction of the presiding elder, making 
acceptable and successful cflorts. Sis life-long 
companion preceded him to the better world but 
a little less than two months, and his constant 
desire was togotoher. He said to the writer, 
“ Preach a whole Gospel and complete redemp- 
tion.” His last hours were full of triumph in 
Jesus. The services were conducted at the 
house by his pastor. He leavee, to mourn their 
loss, besides a large circle of friends, a son, 
Capt. W. H. Thompson, of California, and a 
daughter, Mary J. C. Thompson, for several 
yeare assis‘ant teacher in Dexter High School. 

FRED. E. WHITE. 





Gifford, - Mary Allen Gifford was born in 
Chilmark, Mass., August 8, 1808, and died in 
Vineyard Haven, Mass., June 29, 1892. 

Nearly eighty-four years of life in step with the 
nodle and true of earth, Mother Gifford, now 
dead, yet speaketh. As the daughter of John 
and Jane Robinson, she was early brought to 
know Christ as her Saviour, and for over sixty 
years bore the fruite of the Spirit, and for nearly 
fifty years of this time was a beloved member of 
the M. E. Church, living in honor of all who 
knew her. 

O! sturdy New England stock, she was a true 
wife, a loving, gentle mother, and a saintly 





friend. To sit in her presence was to receive the 
benediction of a pure life crowned with faithful- 
ness. Her gentle voice and cheery smile, her 
cordial greetings and affectionate farewells, are a 
legacy among a large family circle. 

By her godly life she taught her children what 
God is like No minister of the Gospel was un- 
welcome at her hearthstone and table. She was 
especially interested in the prosperity of the 
young around her. Almost her greatest trial 
was the denial of more active ass ciation with 
them, owiog to her age. Only a few days before 
her death she assumed a regular task of tying 
each week a package of tags for the League 
treasary. 

Her death came suddenly. Having closed a 
visit to her son in Vineyard Haven, she was 
eagerly stepping into the carriage to be conveyed 
to her home in Falmouth, Muss., when without 
any warving she fellinto the arms of her son, 
who tenderly carried her to her bed where she 
breathed her last in a few minutes. 

Her old pastor, the writer, assisted by Rev. R. 
E. Schuh, surrounded by many sorroxing mem- 
bers of her family, conducted preliminary serv- 
ices at her son’s home, whence her body was 
borne to South Dartmouth and laid peacefully to 
rest beside her hasband. 

HERMAN C. Scrirps. 

Hinckley. — Mrs. Annie A. Hinckley, wife of 
Rev. C. N. Hinckley, was born in West Barn- 
stable, Mass., June 15, 1842, and diedin North 
Eastoa, July 10, 1892. 

Her pareuts we e Hervey W. and Deborah C. 
Handy. Before sixteen years of age she became 
a teacher, and for about twelve years served in 
the public schools of Barnstable. A veteran 
teacher of that town, after her death, bore the 
following testimony: ‘‘ Mrs. Hinckley began her 
teaching with me, as an assistant. She was 
faithfal then, and finished her work in the same 
| faithfal wey.” 
| Io August, 1865, she sought and found the 











Lord at the altsr of the Methodist Church in | 
Osterville. Tere being no society of that de 
nomination iu her native village, she joined the | 


Congregational Church, of which Rev. H. A.| 
Goodhue was pastor. Oa Feb. 9, 1870, ste was | 
united in marriage with Rev. C. N. Hinckley, the | 
ceremony beiag performed by her pastor in the | 
church at West Barnstable. No word was ex 

changed with her hues>and concerning a chang» 

of church relation, but a year after marriage | 
Mrs. Hinckley quietly presented to her hu:band | 
her le'ter of dismissal from her home church and | 


united with the M. E. Church of Bourne, of | 
which Mr. Hinckley was then pastor. Toe | 
churches at Stoughton, Nantucket, Eastham, | 


Truro, South Truro, Movument, Hope, Washing- 
ton, Hebronville, Dodgeville, Maasficld an1| 
North Easton recall, with pieasure, the delight- | 
ful association of Mrs. Hinckley with the ». 
The last service she endeavored to render was | 
on May 29, when, ia her Sabbath.school c'ass, 
she acked a few questions and, laying down her 
Journal, eaid, “1 csn aek no more," end for 4 
womeut or two wae unconscious. That after- 
noon the physician ordered a complete reat and 
entire freedom from care. She retired to her 
|}room in the evening and never again walked 
| down staire. In six weeks the Lord took her to 
Himeelf. 

Mrs. Hinckley was a beautiful woman. To 
meet her was to love her. In the home ehe was | 
a@ queen whose crown and sceptre were love. To 
her Sabbath-school scholars she was ‘* Mother” 
Hinckley, and, as many young ladies can testify, 
to contide in her meant the burial of secret 
trouble and the resurrection of hope. Her 
| genial disposition, her loving deeds and her 
sympathetic heart, rendered her presence a bene- 

diction. Many a sorrowing one has found com- 
| fortin her words of loving cheer; many a dark- 
ened home has been illumined by the sunshine 
of her amiable character. She took a deep inter- 
estin the movements of the day, and was in the 
front rank in every good work. Her highest aim 
was to advance the cause of Christ and lift up 
fallen humanity. Filling so important a place in 
the church militast, she will be doubly missed; 
but God has called her t> the church triumphant, 
which is ‘‘ without fault before the throne of 
God.” C. E. BEALS. 





Sears.—Orin Sears was born is Harwich, 
Maszs., Sept. 0, 1802, and died in Hingham, Mass., 





July 27, 1892. 

| he first forty-four years of his life were passed 
| in his native towr, the last forty-six in Hingham 
| He was a p>rson of robuet health, at the age of 
| eighty able to perform daily a strong man’s 
| work. After removing with his family from 


| of food because che+per than standard goods. 


| is a fact that the Gall Borden 


| which by its powerful effect on the blood, expels 





Aldrich, and Viola Rosoboro. The splendid Harwich to Hingham, he immediately itentitied | have 
articles by the Spanish statesman, Emilio | pimseit with the small Methodist church that h- | 


| found here struggling for an existence, and has 


| been its most prominent human support ever | 
Had it not been for this change of resi- | 
| dence by the providence of God, it is probable | 


since. 


| there would have been no Methodist church in 
| Hiogham today. During the darkest days through 
| which this church has passed, Brother Sears, 
under the great Cuptain of our salvation, has 
been pilot. More thaa once every dollar he 
possessed was pledged to secure the church 
property. His home was a sort of Methodist 
preachers’ gratuitous hotel. 

As acitizen he was useful and exemplary, a 
man of sterling integrity and bighly respected, 
and as a neighbor and friend, social, helpful and 
kind-hearted. His family was dear to him, the 
object of his constant care, and ever on his 
mind. Asa Christian he occupied a high rank. 
Early in life he consecrated himself to Christ and 
the church, ani he served both faithfully, not 
only with heart and mind, but also with money 
and strength. As member, trustee, steward, class- 
leader, Sunday-school superintendent, and local 
preacher, he acted well his part. 

This active, useful life cl »sed with atriuraphart 
death. ** I am going home to glory!’ was one of 
the last expressions that fell from his lips. His 
path was that of the just, that shineth brighter 
and brighter unto the perfect day. 

E. G. BABCOUK. 





Avery.— Alden Avery was born in Jefferson, 
Me., January, 1812, and died of heart failure, at 
his home in Boston, Aug. 5, 1802, aged 80 yeare 
and 7 months. 

He was born and reared in a Christian home, 
his parents being members of the Baptist Church. 
When about eighteen se-rs of age he united 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, and two 


office he held almost continuously till bis death 

He was a man to win the confidence of avy 
society. He was sensible, frank, benevolent 
and spiritual, and was thus entitled to the lead- 
ing place ne occupied in the church wherever he 
lived. In Augusta, Bangor, St. John, N. B , and 
now for nearly fifty years in Boston, he was a 
cherished and devoted helper in the Master's 
vineyard, doing faithfully any work entrusted to 
him. Changes of residence had identified him 
with the congrega‘ion in North Russell Street, 
where for several years he was euperintendent of 
the Sabbath-school; then for a time at Bromfield 
Street, and afterwards with the Highland 
Church. Finally he united with what is now 
known as the Tremont Street Church, being one 
of the original fourteen members in its meeting 
place on Canton Street, and was active ip select 
ing the beautiful site and erecting the elegant 
structure now occupied by the society, with which 


HOW BABIES SUFFER: 


When their tender Skins are literally On Firr 
with Itching and Burning Eczemas and other Itct 
ing, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Disease 
with Loss of Hair, nore but 
mothers realize. To know tha 
a single application of the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies will afford tmm-. 
diate relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to @ speedy 
and economical cure, and not 
to use them, is to fail in your 
duty. Parents, save your children years of nee 
less suffering from torturing and disfiguring erup 
tions. Cuticcuna REMEDIES are the greatest ski: 
cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies o! 
modern times, Sold everywhere. Potten Drus 
AND CHEMICAL CorPorRaTION, Boston. 
4a “ How to Cure Skin Diseases” mailed free 


BABY’ 














Skin and Scalp purified and beautifie 
by Cuticura Soap. Absolutely purr 


PAINS AND WEAKNESSES 


Relieved in one minute by that new, 
elegant, and infallible A: tidote to Pain, 
Inflammation, and Weakneee, the Cati 
cura Anti-Pain Plaster. 25 cep’s 








yea"s later was appvinted class-leader, which | 





ae agent so many of the best years of his 


Asa business man he enjoyed the confidence 
of the community, and was worthy the success 
he achieved. His Christian character was his? f 
symmet-ical, his experience clear, and his wal 
consistent. He dearly loved his church and de- 
lighted in its services. When the final message 
came, it found him prepared and waiting. 

Mr. Avery was married, in 1838, to Miss Lucinda 
M. Brown, of Belfast, Me., who, with their four 
children, still survives. R. 








How To Make Money. 

I read in your valuable paper how William 
Evans tried selling pictures and wringers and 
did not succeed, and how he tried selling 
platers and made $28a week. This gave me 
the idea that I might succeed. I also sent for 
one of H. F. Delno & Cc.'s Lightning platers, 
of Columbus, O., for $5, and received a fine 
machine that pleased several of my friends so 
well that I have sold four of them for $10 
apiece and cleared $20, besides doing a large 
amount of plating. I tested the machine by 
plating a brass ring in ten minutes. Any one 
can make money selling these platers, or they 
can get allthe work they can do and make 
from $20 to $30 a week, in plating in gold, sil- 
verornickel. Every fara -house I visited had 
spoons, knives and forks to plate. I hope 
others will profit by my experience, as I have 
profited by Mr. Wm. Evans’ experience, 

B. F. O’ Det. 





Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass 
is shown in every requisite for the table and in 
be utiful pieces for Wedoing and Holiday Gifts. 





Ge. une pieces have trade mark label. C. Dor- 
flinger & Sons, New York. 

False Economy 
is practiced by people who b.y inferior articles 


In- 

It 
“ EKagie” Brand 
Condensed Milk is the best i-fant food, Your 
grocer aud dru; gist keep it. 


fants are entit.ed to the best food obtalaable. 








Potsoued by Scrofula 

Isthe sad story of many lives made miserable 
through no fault ef their own, Scrofula is more 
especially than any other aherediiary disease, and 
for this simple reason: Arising from impure and 
insufficient blood, the dise»se locates itself in the 
lymphatics, which are composed of white t'ssues; 
there is a period of foetal hfe when the whole boty 
consi-ts of white tissues, and therefore the unborn 
child is especially susceptible to this dreadful dis- 
ease. But there isaremedy for scrofula, wheth r 
here iltary or acyuired. It is Hood’s Sareaparilia, 


alltrace of the disease, and giv.s to the vital fluid 
the quality and color of heslth. It you cecid» to 
teke Ho’ d’s Sarssparilla do not accep: any other 
substitute. 


Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


Cosnuropticn is always accompanied by weak 
dgestion. Indigostion is often the first symp 
tom of consumption. The prime object in 
treatment is to supply a food that the patient 
can digest. 


A Food for 


a consuming, wasting disease (consumption) 
is found in Horlick’s Malted Milk; it is ready 
for instant use, and contains the required fats 
combined with the other elements of nutrition 
specially prepared in a palatable form that the 
weakest stomach will digest and assimilate. 


Consumptives 


require fats. Milk fatiethe best. It is read- 
ily digested when combined in the form of 
Horlick’s Malted Milk. Ask your physician | 
about this food. | 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. 
Send to us fora free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO., 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. | 




















Doctors disagree. They 
to. There are differ- 
ences of opinion among the 
best; there will be so long 
as knowledge is incomplete. 

But there is one subject 
on which all physicians are 
completely in accord, and 
that is the value of cod-liver 
oil in consumption and scro- 
fula, and many other condi- 
tions in which the loss of fat 


oil has its greatest usefulness 
in Scott's Emulsion, 

There is an_ interesting 
book on the subject; sent free. 


Ss r& Bowne, Chemists, 132 South 5th Avenue, 
New York, 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
ollmail druggists everywhere do. $1. 
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‘ 'S Balsam Does 
What Adamson’s Balsam Does. 
li breaks up a cold and stops a cough more 
speedily, certsinly and thoroughly than 
any other medicive. 
_ It spares mothers much 
, about their chiidren, an 


, _ ones? lives. 
y 1. cures all lun 





ainful anxiety 
saves the ‘**tle 


a 


and throat diseases thai 
. can be reached by human aid. 

> It alleviates even the most desperate 
cases of pulmonary diseases. and affords 
to the patient a last and only chance for 
restoration te health. 


For sale by Druggists and Dealers 
\! everywhere at 10c., 35c., and 75c. 


The large bottles are cheaper, as they - 
hold more in proportion. 
Bewere of counterfeits and imitations. 


Ask for 


ADAMSON’S 


Botanic Balsam, 


Aud take no other. A 
'¢ Made by F. W. KinsMAN &CoO., Druggists. ) 
New York city and Augusta, Me. \ 
, Adamson’s Pills Curs Sick Headac 

246448 % 
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186 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
OPEN DAILY 
for Deposits and Drafts from 


SAVINGS 
ee. | Sees cee 


WEED & WEED. 


Attorneys avd Counsellors 
At Law. 


Masters in Chancery for Middlesex County. 


HOME 





113 Devonshire Street, Room 37. | 
BOSTON. 
GEORGE M, WEED. 





THE WEW REVISED DISCIPLIN 


' Dividends 


ALONZO R. WEED. 
! 


NEW ENGLAND 
METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY. 


- = Early Autumn Books - = 


to Civil and Religious Liberty, 


MEXICO IN TRANSITION from the power of Political Romanism 


By Rev. Wm. Butler, D. D. 


‘* The crowning work of a noble life.’ 


This admirable volume is in the author’s w | 
Its clear, forcible English 


8vo. Cloth. 


know 1 vigorous « tyle. 
well as the religious life of the people, their manner of living, the n«ture of their civilization, an 
industries and learning 


and the genervuus pictorial Illustrations combine to make the story one of thrilling inte eat. 
Illustrated. 


It deals with tue social as 


their 
the picturesquenees ana power in be n«rrative, 


Indexed. $2. 





Price, 30 cents, net, 


Is printed in clear type, or z-od psp r, ts firmly 
bo :ad in cloth. and makes a very shapely volume. 
i& Iplive yet issued 
to see thatas many copies as possible are placed with n the bounds of their respectiy. 


Pastors wll therefore be pleased 


charges. 
By mi , 35 cents. 


POCKET EDITION. 


For the accommodation ot Presiding Elders and Pastors. 


It fits easily In coat pocket. Printed on 


th'n elastic paper, and bound in morocco with tuck. Siz-, 61 2x41-4 tn hes, and only 12 Inch 


thick. 
Price, 70 cents, net. 





By mai', 75 cents 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES: occ 


s‘holars are coming and old scholars are comlug 


- Make your livrary attracttve with the latest 
books. We W se ucVer sy Well prepa: a tO farpish them as acw. Everything ia the 8. 8. Hne 
1s on our shelves. We shail be glad to correspond with you and send you Catalozues, prices and any 


information d sired. 
books as good a: the best. 


We guaran ee our prices a 


low a the lowest for the same books and our 





CHAS. R. MACEE, ACCENT, 38 Bromfield St. 





Burlington 


Houte 


BEST LINE 


IGAGQ .., 
Ce ST. LOU 





1S 


OST. PAUL 


MINNEAPOLIS 
MECHANICS’ FAIR, 


Mechanica’ Building, Boston. 
Oct. 5 to Dec. 3. DAILY, 10 A.M. 10 10 P, M. 








Machinery in Operation. 
Grand Electrical Exhibit. 
Band and Organ Concerts. 
Free Cooking Lectures Daily. 
Spacious Art Galleries 





Admission, - - 25 Cents. 


294 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Will send a copy of the latest Edition of 


EVANS’ ADVERTISING HAND BOOK, 


Containing Classified Lists of all the Rest Advertisin 
Mediums in the United States and Canada with 
Circulation, Rates and other valuable infor- 
mation post free on receipt of l0c. Address as above, 


Read This! 6° 50_Yrs. 


Absolutely Safe Investment. 
Quarterly Dividends, Can be Sold at any time, 


Address for full pa ticulars, 


Geo. Leonard, 246 Washington St, Boston, Mass, 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 











Capital Paid up (in Cash).......0+++.++ $2,100,000 00 
tc INW a Surplus and Undivided Proats.......... 1,017,653 25 
is involved. And cod-liver pen cspvisaeiasesaeneeseeeveskebeiaed 17 131,407 66 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


RETURNING 3 3-4 TO 6 PER CENT, 
FIVE PER CENT, DEBENTURES. 


VALUABLE BOOK ABOUT INVESTMENTS 
SENT ON APPLICATION. 


OFFICES — London. 
New York, 40 Wall St. Amsterdam. 
Boston, 117 Devonshi e 8t. Berlin. 


Philadelphia, corner 4th and Chestnut Sts. 


Mass, Real Estate Co, 


246 Washington St., Boston. 





Per Gent. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 
Authorized Capital - - $2,000,000 
Capital paidin - 1,300,000 
Surplus - 100,000 


ORGANIZED IN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 5 per ct. a year for 4 1-2 years. 
Paid Dividends «f7 per ct. a year since July, 1890. 


Av.Dividend: ince organization over 6 per ct.a year. 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year, over $100,000. 





Stock offered for sale at $108 per share 
Send to or call at the office for information. 








Young America 
Long Distance Safety 


excels all others in lightness, strength, 
and durability. It is a triumph of Ameri- 
can ingenuity, simple in construction 


and wonderfully effective. Its beauty at- 
tracts the eye, while its general wearing 
qualities make it the best possible ma- 
chine for the young people from 6 to 16 
years of age, for whom it is constructed. 
OUR ART CATALOGUE 
ives full detailed description of both the 


3oys’ and Girls’ patterns, and is sent 
Free of charge to all applicants. 


The “ounsuteense $15 Safety 


Is manufactured and exclusively sold by 


BRADSHAW MFG. CO. 


615 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





SHE 
CHAUTAUQUA CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOUL OF SHORTHAND, 
JOUN H. VINCENT, WILLIAM D. BRIDGR, 
Chanceilor, Director. 
We guarantee you: A Standard Sy-tem, Thor- 
ough lostruction, Hones' Trr-atment, Reasonable 
Rates. Circular fre. Mention this paper. : 
PROF. WILLIAM D. BRIDGE, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston, Mas¢ 


BICKFORD SCHOOL. 


Voice Cultivation, Expression and Ch'ronomy 
Forthe Pulpit, the Reading Platform and 
Drama‘ic Art, 

PHYSICAL CULTURE for lads and younz la- 
Giles a speciaity. 

Prof. CHARLES BICKFORD, Principal. 
Mise ELSIE RUSSELL, Aesistant, 
Apply at Room 2. B. Y. M. C. Unton Buildh 

48 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mase. 


The Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Chattanooge, 
Portland, & Los Angeles 


TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 


Large numbers of school officers from all sec- 
tions of the country, includimg more than ninety 
per cent. of the Public School superintendent: of 
New England have applied to us for teachers. 

Agency manual sent free to any address. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Managers 


Tremont Place, Boston, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
402 Richardson Block, Chattanooga, Tenn 
48 Washington Building, Portland, Oregon 
1205, South Spring &i., Los Angeles, (al 














HAST MAINE SEMINARY 


Bucksport, Maine. 


Rev, A, F, CHASE, Ph, D,, Principal, 





Fall Term begins August 22, 1892, 
Winter Term begins November 28, 1892. 
Spring Term begins March 13, 1893, 


College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Norm 
Art and Musical courses. Military Tactics, Busi- 
ness College, with first-class instruction. Location 
unsurpassed. Easy of access by boat or by rail 
Terms low. Send for Catalogue. 


LADELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Auburndale, Mass., 





Suggests to parents seeking a good school, con- 
tideration of the following points in its methods 

Ist. Its special care of the health of growing 
girls, 

Resident physiclan supervising work, diet and 
exercise; abundant food in good variety and wel 
cooked; early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium 
furnished by Dr. Sargent, of Harvard; bowlivg- 
alley and swimming-bath (warm water the year 
round, and lessons daily); no regular or foreknown 
examinations, etc. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston’s proximity both necessitates and helps to 
furnish the best of teachers, including many spe- 
cialists: with one hundred and twenty pupils, a 
faculty of thirty. Four years’ course: in some 
thinys equal te college work, in others planned rather 
for hcme and womanly life. Two studies required, 
and two to be chosen from alist of eight or ten 
electives. One preparatory year. Special stu.lents 
admitted 

‘i. Its home-like air and character. 

Peculiar self-government; lMmited 
number (thirty-eight declined \ast fall for tack of 
room); personal oversight In habits, manners, care 
of person, room, etc.; comforts not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual de) 
ments. 

Pioneer school in sclentific teaching of Cooking, 
Millinery, Dress-cutting, Principles of Common 
Law, Home Sanitation (latest), Swimming. 


system of 


rte 


Reg ular expense for schoo) year, $100. 


For illustrated catalogue address, 


C.C. BRAGDON, Principal. 














Fall Term begins Ang, 24, 1892, 
Winter Term begins Nov, 30,1892 
Spring Term begins March 15, } 493 


Young men prepared for College. Candidates 
for the medical profession fitted for Medica 
School; classes in advanced chemistry, }iuman 
osteology,and microscopy; opportunities for hos- 
pital clinics. Commer:cial Department, with clase- 
es in book keeping, banking, and commerecia) law. 

Young ladies offered classical and Belles Lettres 
courses; the degree of Mistress of Libera) Arts 
conferred on those who complete the former 
course, thatcf Mistress of English Literature on 
those who finish the latter. A musical course of 
four years An art course of three years. 

Excellent table beard. Large rooms. Steam 
heat. The comforts of a hotel and a Obristian 
home combined. Splendid soelety halls. A corps 
of twelve teachers. Delightful situation. Total 
expenses, $190 a year. 





Fora Catalogue, send to the President, 


Rev. J. M- DURRELL, 
Tiiton, N.{H.f& 
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BEING HUMBLED. 

No one likes to be humbled. li is 
like a draught of moral aloes. But 
how tonic and purgative is the dose! 
From all surfeitings of spiritual pride, 
from all intoxications of superficial 
success, from all paralyses of selfish- 
ness, from all languors of self-satisfied 
presumption, how surely ard com- 
pletely does it deliver us! Man‘’s moral 
constitution, no less than his physical, 
requires its corrective; and what can 
set the disordered soul more quickly 
and healthfully right than the whole- 
some bitterness of being humbled? 

Looking back over the days that are 
past, what one of us does not see and 
acknowledge the spiritual helpfulness 
of our times of humbling? Has it not 
always meant a getting back to the 
right level and proportion of life? The 
individual man almost always has a 
tendency to over-emphasize himself. 
Each human being arranges and groups 
his own little world of phenomena ; and 
how apt we all are to place ourselves 
full-length in the foreground. For we 
all use magnifying glasses in looking 
at ourselves, whether or no we use 
diminishing glasses in looking at our 
fellows. Certainly, then, it is well 
that this supernaturally exaggerated 
ego should now and then be reduced 
to its proper size and place. After the 
humbling process is over, we feel, with 
a positive sense of relief, the natural- 
ness of being what we actually are and 
where we really belong. All life re- 
veals itself to us in truer proportion 
when we ourselves stand in the right 
proportion to life. 

{t is in the moral and spiritual part 
of his nature that man oftenest, and 
with the most beneficial results, goes 
through this process of being humbled. 
For, strange as it may seem, man is 
most presumptuous where he has least 
reason to be so—in his relations with 
the supreme Good and Right. There 
is no pride so audacious as that of self- 
righteous ess, no presumption so amaz- 
ing as that of assumed moral strength 
and sufliciency. What wonder that 
man, as a religious being, has been 
subject to the humbling process 
throughout his entire history? From 
the beginning, the religious history of 
the race has been a series of presump- 
tions on the part of man, and of re- 
bukings and humbliogs on the part of 
God. And what, to this very day, is 
the religious history of the individual 
but a repetition in miniature of the 
race-history? What Christian has not 
confessed, with tears and yet with 
thanksgiving, that the life of the spirit 
has been to him a life of constant chas- 
tening and humbling? ‘‘ WhenI am 
most abased,’”’ cries the devout be- 
liever, ‘‘then am [ most exalted!” 
It is the law of the spiritual life. The 
Christian who has never been humbled 
has never truly entered upon the way 
of salvation. Weread that even the 
Lord of life humbled Himself, as one 
of the necessary conditions of His 
human incarnation. 

Let, then, this divinely-appointed, 
beneficent process work out its blessed 
fruits in our lives and characters. May 
we not repine or rebel when we are 
humbled, but patiently and gratefully 
accept the lesson which lies beneath 
every chastisement and _ discipline. 
The soul which, being humbled, at- 
tains at last to true humility, has 
reached the secret of that most di- 
vinely significant of all the Beatitudes: 
‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’ 








ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
LAUREATE.OF ENGLAND. 

Born in the ancient, obscure, some- 
what sleepy little village of Somersby 
in Lincolnshire, of which parish his 
father was rector, probably no man 
during a long and laborious life has 
stirred up ‘*‘ the gift that was in him” 
with more advaatage to the world at 
large and to England and its empire in 
particular, than Alfred Tennyson, who 
passed peacefully away, October 6, in 
his 84th year. One of a large and brill- 
iant family, all lovers of poetry and 
amateur versifiers, his brothers and 
sisters appear to have dropped out of 
sight by common cunsent in order to 
leave him before the world with an un- 
rivaled, if not unenvied, fame. 
Though he published a small collec- 


as a student at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge — University of Spenser, Mil- 
ton, Kirke White and Shelley — he won 
the Chancellor's medal in 1829 by his 
poem, ** Timbuctoo,” that he resolved 
to devote himself to poetry. Before 
he won the prize of his college he had 
evidently considered the poetic muse 
worthy of the best he had to offer. 
In his first collection, published in 
conjunction with his brother Charles, 
he sings: — 
‘* The poet in a golden clime was born, 

With golden stars above; 

Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of 
scorn, 

The love of love. 

‘¢ He saw thro’ life ard death, thro’ good and 
ill, 
He saw thro’ his own soul ; 
The marvel of the everlasting will 
An open scroll 


‘Before him 
threaded 
The secretest walk of fame, 
The viewless arrows of his thoughts were 
headed 
And wing'd with flame.”’ 


lay; with echoing feet he 


The height sublime, however, which 
he saw 80 Clearly, was not to be reached 


** Poems Chiefly Lyrical” appeared ; but 
| not until 1842, when ‘** Poems by Alfred 
| Tenuyson ’? was published, was he en- 
|couraged by any marked signs of the 
| public attention and favor. Since then 
/his supremacy in England has been 
| generally conceded, and though he has 
| uot, during the half-century of his pre- 
| dominance, been without strong com- 
petitors for the popular preference, he 

has easily retained the first and favor- 
ite harp in the great orchestra of mod- 
ern singers. Readers and admirers of 
his poetry have steadily multiplied. 
Other stars have risen and shone around 
him in the literary sky, and have de- 
clined into comparative obscurity; 
but Tennyson's lustre is likely to en- 
dure. ‘* He has revived with great 
success,’ says Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
‘** the old Arthurian legends, and made 
them a part of the living literature of 
England. But the knights and ladies 
whom he paints are refined, graceful, 
noble, without roughness, without 
wild, or at all events complex and dis- 
tracting passions. It may be said that 
Tennysoa has taken for his province 
all the beauty, all the nobleness, ali 
the feeling, that lie near to, or on the 
surface of. lifeand nature. . ... 
Beauty, melancholy and repose are the 
elements of his poetry. There is no 
storm, no conflict, no complication. 
. He is beyond doubt the most 
complete of the poets of Queen Victo- 
ria’s time. No one else has the same 
combination of melody, beauty of de- 
scription, culture and _ intellectual 
power. He has sweetness and strength 
in exquisite combination. If a just bal- 
ance of poetic powers were to be the 
crown of a poet, then undoubtedly 
Tennyson must be proclaimed the 
greatest English poet of our time.” 
Whether McCarthy’s estimate be per- 
manently and popularly sustained or 
not, it is certain that no poet of En- 
gland was ever more appropriately the 
laureate of the nation. The oflice, now 
for the most part honorary, is essen- 
tially a monarchical institution; but 
Tennyson, though loyal to the throne | 
and having strong aristocratic procliv- | 
ities and the grandest reign on record | 
to excite his powers, has sung more of | 
the political progress and prosperity of | 
the English peop!e than of the unex-| 





ampled splendor of Victoria's reign. | 
And in this he has been in harmony | 
with the feelings of one of the wisest | 
and greatest of sovereigns. Without 
in the least intending it, he has become | 
the poet of politically regenerated En- | 
gland — the poet of the nascent demuc- | 
racy. His whole career as a poet is| 
curiously coincident with the great era 
of political emancipation beginning | 
with the passing of the Reform Bill of 
1832. ‘Let me make the songs of a} 
people,” said Fletcher of Saltoun, 
**and you shall make its laws.”’ And 
Tennyson, writing his poetry far away 
from the arena of parliamentary and 
legislative conflict, has done more to 
develop English national character, 
sentiment and policy by his songs than 
some of the ablest parliamentarians 
and statesmen by their speeches. 





PRESENT STATUS OF THE DIS- 
ESTABLISHMENT QUESTION 
IN ENGLAND. 


Among the ‘burning questions” 
likely to come to the front and de- 
mand early attention in the new House 
of Commons is that of Disestablishment 
in Wales. The continued existence of 
the State-supported church in the prin- 
cipality has long been regarded by the 
great majority of Welshmen as a griev- 
ance not to be tolerated a moment 
longer than itcan be got rid of; and 
in the constitution of the Parliament 
recently elected the friends and advyo- 
cates of religious equality see a prom- 
ise of the speedy fulfillment of their 
hopes, while the adherents of the State 
Church seem instinctively to feel that 
the ‘evil day”’ draws appreciably 
nearer. 

For many years the controversy on} 
this much-agitated question has been | 
conducted in a most unsatisfactory 
and most unedifying manner on both 
sides. Rancor, rudeness and scurrility 
have been its chief characteristics even 
when men of ability and reputation 
have been the disputants. Ministers 
of the Establishment were said to hug 
their chains not because they loved 
liberty less, but because they loved 
emolument more. On the other hand, 
those who were charged with mercenary 
toleration of the ‘*‘ bonds of iniquity,” 
certainly left their opponents no reason 
to doubt that they had also an abun- 
dant supply of the ‘gall of bitter- 
ness.” In this state of affairs no re- 





tion of poems earlier, it was not until, 


problem as within the range of prac- 
tical politics. The bloodless triumphs 
of reform are largely the result of com- 
promise and conciliation. No question 
is ripe for final solution and settlement 
until the contending parties have felt 
something of each other's difficulties, 
and the majority, at least, on both 
sides have substituted reasoning for 
raving, and the love of justice and 
fair play for personal selfishness or 
the desire of party triumph. ‘The agi- 
tator and demagogue is, perhaps, a 
factor of more consequence than some 
of us are willing to admit in the 
progress of present-day civilization. 
But it is pot with society ina state of 
ferment, but in a condition of quiet 
thoughtfulness and self-control, that 
the statesman deals. He resists public 
clamor, waits till ‘‘the wind and the 
earthquake and the fire” of excite- 
ment have passed, and listens for the 
‘* still small voice’? of mature public 
opinion to command him, knowing 
well that what the ** sovereign people” 
thoughtfully and deliberately decide 
to do, they are never likely to re- 
verse. 

Recent discussions of the Disestab- 
lishment question seem to show that 
this desirable condition of things is 
fairly in sight. Churchman and Nou- 
conformist are manifesting a desire to 
understund each ocsher, and are more 
disposed to give each other credit for 
unselfishness of aim and honesty of | 
purpose. The view held by many 
churchmen that the Disestablishment | 
movement had its origin in hosti ity to 
the national church, in envy of the so- 
cial security and prestige of the clergy, | 
in political animus, in a secret desire to 
loosen the church’s hold on the national 
life and alienate the laboring classes | 
from its ministry and worship, is being 
largely modified or altogether aban- 
doned. On the other hand, leading | 
** liberationists ” are taking more pains 
than ever to make their position and 
purpose ciear. With an emphasis 
hitherto unknown they are insisting 
that religion is the salt of national lite 
and « necessity to the highest and truest 
well-being of the State, and that the 
church must ever aim to make itself 
co-extensive with the nation, 80 that 
citizenship in the latter shall be identi- 
cal with membership io the former. 
‘I fully agree with the fine sayiug of 
Lowater,” said Mr. Price Hughes in a 
recent address, ‘‘ that for every iudi- 
vidual and State in Europe there are 
now only two alternatives — Christian- 
ity or despair. What I want to say is 
that those who do not believe in the 
establishment and endowment of any 
church by the State, are as firmly con- 
vinced as any one on the other side 
that there must be anational recogni- 
tion of God and that there must be na- 
tional righteousness on a Christian 
basie. I think some of us Noncon- 
formists are to blame for the miscon- |, 
ception of our views. The most awful 
mistake that the religious Noncon 
formists of Englaud ever made was 
when they accepted a secular platform 
for national education on the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain.” 

It is insisted, in the words of Maz- 
zini, that ‘*the attempt to ignore the| 
existence of God is an unspeakable 
fully and the road to national disas-| 
ter.” Itis even held that Mr. Glad-| 
stone was right when in a book on 
** Church and State,’ published more 
than fifty years ago, he held that it was 
as much the duty of the State to be Chris- | 
tian as of the individual. These are re-| 
markable admissions for an influential | 
and leading Nonconformist like Mr. | 
Hughes to make, especially as he 
claims to express sentiments now *‘ uni- | 
versally adopted smong the Noncon- 
formist churches.” His complaint is 
that State churches, while failing to 
make the world Christian, have fatally 
succeeded in msking the church 
worldly. State churches are the rule 
in Europe, and yet the whole conti- 
nent is one vast military camping- 
ground where 6,000,000 men, with- 
drawn from peaceful and productive 
industries, stand ready at a word of 
command to bayonet each other, or 
shoot each other down in thousands. 
Ou the other hand, it is contended that 
all the things for which the best advo- | 
cates of an established church are) 
mainly concerned, would not be lost if | 
the church were disestablished. ‘‘ The} 
mere profession of Christianity by the | 
State is not necessary to national | 
Chriatianity.”” It has sometimes had | 
the opposite effect; it has prevented | 
States and natioas from realizing that | 
they are ‘* Christian only in name.” As | 
a consequence, Christianity is brought | 
down to the low level of national life | 
instead of being made what Christ in-| 
tended it to be, and will surely make it | 
when Churchman and Dissenter cease | 
to quarre] with each other and unite’ 
their energies and resources against 
the devil. ‘The mission of the church | 
‘sig not only to the individual, but to) 
the nation as well, and through the na-| 
tion to the entire human race.” By. 
the grace of God “ individual souls | 
must be regenera‘ed. That is the be- 
ginning. But it is not the end. The| 
end is to reconstruct human society | 
according to the mind of Christ.”’ 





Corrupting the Franchise. 


In a republic where universal suffrage pre- 
vails, the corruption of the voting class is a 
special danger, against which the people need 
to guard. Tae machine will not run itself. 
There must be people behind it who are inter- | 
ested in libsrty, and who will exert them- | 
selves to maintain the purity of elections. To/| 
tamper with the ballot is to poison the stream | 
of liberty in the epring-head. We very prop- | 
erly raise an outcry against the suppression 
of the colored vote, in the South, by fraud 
and violence; but we have an evii nearer 
home in the bribery which so extensively 
prevails, especially in our great cities. 

If we may trust those who profess to know, 
there are whole classes whose votes are bought 
and sold in the market-place. And these 
classes are not confined to foreigners. There 
are bad foreigners who are ready to make a 
gain of the rights they have acquired in the 
republic. Of these we seem to expect noth- 





sponsible statesman cOuld regard the 


ing better, while we assume that the Amer- 


| discriminative and fearless student of the 


(ren people do better. We wish this 
could be accepted as the truth, but we fear it 
cannot be. First, there is the low, unprin- 
cipled class in every community, who value 
the franchise only for the money they can 
make out of it; they do not blush to sell 
their votes to the highest bidder. Then there 
is the class tempted by the spoils of office; 
and the class permitted to share in the stolen 
cheese is much larger than many suppose. 
Beyond all this is the drunkard class, manip- 
ulated very largely by the rum interest, and 
tbe vote is used to perpetuate and aid the 
traffic, and, in doing so, to join hand: with 
any other iniquity which may chance to come 
along. 

From these sources the danger in our elec- 
tions is very great. No remedy for the evil 
can be adequate, save the rehabilitation of 
nature itself. But if we cannot entirely re- 
move the danger, we can limit and check it. 
The Australian ballot lessens the danger from 

bribery. No man 1s likely to pay for a vote 
he cannot see delivered. But even this is not 
acure. Other laws must be made from time 
, to time to check the evil where it is found to 
| be breaking out. Bat the grand source of 
|help must be in a vigilant people. There 
must be cultivated a strong public sentiment, 
adverse to the practice of bribery. in {roe | 
| Sovernments ws are ot liged to rely on public 
Opinion. Pure public opinion furces even dad 
| men into decency and vastly strengthens those 








| who are weak. The briber and the bribed 
| Should be alike proscribed by public senti- | 
ment. Neither of them shouid have any | 


more standing in good society than a thief or | 


} 
j 
| 


a counterfeiter. 


PERSONAS. 


— Miss Kate Sanborn is to provide a char- 
acteristic article for our columns upon “ Knee 
Piety.” 

— Bishop Merrill finds one of his sermons 
printed in Spanish. 

— Mr. Henry Fowler is the first Methodist 
in all the history of England to be e ppointed 
to a cabinet position. 

— Rev. W. F. Whitcher preached at Dela- 
ware Avenue Church, Buffalo, last Sunday, 
morning and evening. 

—Chaplain D. H. Tribou, of the United 
States Naval Home at Philadelphia, is in at- 
tendance the present week upon the Mohonk 
Indian Conference. 

—A. P. Smith, church news reporter for 
the Springfield District, having resigned, Rev. 
C. A. Littlefield, of Asbury Churci, is ap- 
pointed to the position. 

— Rev. 8S. H. Beale, of Camden, Me., 


|made us & genial call on his way to Brook- 


lyn, N. ¥Y., where he intends to remain one 
month, visitirg his son, Rev. 1. H. Beale. 

— At the recent session of the Wisconsin 
Conference, Dr. Wm. Stowe, late of the 
Western Book Concern, was granted a su- 
pernumerary relation. He will reside in 
Chicago. 

— Revs. B. C. Wentworth, H. E. Frohock, 
W. F. Berry, J. M. Frost, M. B. Pratt and F. 
E. White, all cf Maine, are takiug a well- 
earned vacation amid the forests and lakes of 
the Pine Tree State. 


— Mrs. G. B. Shute and Miss Shute, 


| daughter and granddaugh er of Mrs. Jemes 





The Epworth Leagus Convention. | 
In attendance, addresses and enthusiasm, 


P. Magee, sailed for Germany last week to 
remain @ year with Mrs. Shute’s brother, Mr. 
Louis Magee, in Berlin. 


— The first pastoral charge of Bishop O. 


the annual gathering, at Worcester, was | P. Fitzgerald, of the Methodist Episcopal 
very gratifying. The meeting showed that | Church, South, was a cclored congregation; | moderate drinkiog; every one who touches it 
the tide of interest in the Epworth League in | and it is affirmed that he especially delights 


New England is certainly rising. We gladly | to preach to this people. 


surrender a large portion of our space in| 


this issue to the convention, in order that | 4, 
our readers may have an interesting and ap-| the 50; 
preciative report of the important proceed | Wednesday afternoon an 
ings. While the entire program was attract- | at their home in Cape Elizabeth. 


ive and strong, we are especially pleased to | 
be able to give, on the second page, the full | 
text of the address on ‘‘ The Bible as Liter- | 
ature,” delivered by Prof. C. T. Winchester, 
of Wesleyan Uuiversity. Like everything 
which this eminent literary teacher produces, | 
this address will richly repay repeated pe 
ruval and careful study. Only the devout, 


| 


Scriptures can thus open them up in their 
real acd incomparable uature and character- 
istics. 





Boston Missionary and Church Ex- 
tension Society. 

R. R. Robinson, the treasurer of the above 
Society, sends the following fiaancial exhibit | 
of moneys received and expended for the cur- 
rent year: — | 

RR Oi, BOGE. inet crccerncsscacecscsaies $168.96 





MRR 7 oy nen we 12.00 | 


Grace, Cambridge re -s 419.85 
| ae . 18.00} 
Jamaica Piaiu.. 10. 0 


Kingston.......... 

MRR CORI e oi 006s cecekss nvsese 21 30 
i, es dass.) bkwaw Bake sce aeons 12.26 
PD sane sons sinesceevsse 


Newton Centre... 
Newtonvil e. 

Ros luodale 
Saratoga St...... sseeas ee . oe 
Stanton Ave.........000.0 cic aemaleiee $2 27 
Tempe St... 
Tremont S1..... ‘ 
Trinity, Cambrilg 
Wainut St. 


oe aeeewn 26 79 | 


17 50 | 
| 


1171 | 


25 00 


| Warren St..... 
Watertown....... 1.00] 
Weoster... . 100 00 | 


So ere ee 
Wiathrop St......... 
Unioa Square.... 
Other Sources...... 


826) 
4071 


passed his 86:h birthday on Sept. 1. 


— Rev. R. H. Kimball, a superannuate of 
e Maine Conference, and wife will celebrate 
d evening, Oct. 19 


; 


— The Boston Globe of Oct. 4 devotes near- 


| ly @ column to ex-Gov. Berry, of Bristol, N. 


H., in an interesting biographical sketch and 
with an excellent portrait. Gov. Berry 


— We are happy to note—as we should 
have expected—that Chancellor Creighton 
was fully exonerate in a trial by his Confer- 
ence (the Nebraska) from the charges of 
business irregularities and misrepresenta- 
tions. 


— Announcement is made cf the approack- | 


ing marriage of Miss Mary Emma, danghter 
cf Rev. Dr. and Mrs. C.D. Hills, of Manches- 
ter, N. H., to Mr. Vesper Lincoln George, on 
the 20th of October, at St. Paul’s Church, 
that city. 

—Miss Catharine Wood, Miss Ida J. 

auck, and Miss Lydia Wilkinson, from the 
Des Moines Branch of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, expect to sail for India 
early in November, to enter upon deaconess 
work in that country. 


— It is announced — so says the Central — 


5.00 | that Rev. Charles B. Mitchell, Pa. D, of 

| Plaintield, N. J., bas been invited to the pas- 
509, orate of Grand Avenue Church, Kansas 

128.66 | City, Mo., and has indicated his willingness 
10.00 | to accept this responsible post. 


— Announcement is received at the Mis- 
sion Rooms, New York, of the death of 


212.14 | Rev. James Bourne, of the South India Con- 
---. 184.00) ‘erence. He went out from the Rock River 


Confererce with Drs. Waugh, Parker and 


2322 | Ju id, and has done excellent service. 


— Rev. G. W. Ballou, after more than 
thirty years’ consecutive labor, takes a super- 
numerary relation to his Conference, the 


30 00 | Upper Iowa, for the next year, and will re- 
°9900| side im Ravenswood, Ill., a subarb of Chica- 


~ $1.931 13 | $9, and engage in business a portion of the 


Bilis Paid.... 


Balance on hand........ $8.70 | 


This Society is wisely planning, for our 
Methodism, larger and more successful work | 
in this city and its suburbs. The present | 
conditions and prospects re full of promise. 
Practically there is no limitation to that 





| which mig'it be done, save the lack of needed | 


funds. Severel new preaching places in the | 
suburbs, that would speedily develop into | 
self sustaining churches, could be opened | 
ifthe receipts of the Society would warrant 
the expenditure. Mr. Robinson needs money 
at once to meet existing obligations, Will 
not those of our readers who are glad to sup 
oort a cause of such importance to the de- 
nomicatior, send a generous remittance tote , 
treasurer at 250 Devonsbire St. ? 








Why Not Do More of It? 


The advantage of applying active business 
p incip'es to church enterprises is instructive 
ly ulustrated in the work which B. H. Coxe, 
a layworker, is accomplishing in connection 
with the First Church at Smerville. Al-| 
though this church has a very large and pros- 
perous Sunday-school, it was believed that 
there were many children and youth, in close 
proximity to the church, who might be per- 
suaded to join the school. Just this task 
Bro. Coxe set himself to perform. However, 
it is not only to the thorough and successful 
work he accomplishes that we desire to call 
attention as an example of what may be done 
in all our churches, but to the excellence and 
practicability of the methods which he em- 
p'oys. He makes a canvass of the city, street 
by street, and in pleasant and genial address 
inquires cf the families if there are any chil- 
dren who do not uttend Sunday-school. If 
an affirmativo response is received, then an 
invitation is given them to attend the Sunday- 
school of the First Church. If the request is 
cordially received —as it is in nearly all 
cases — then the family are assured that some 
one will cali for the childrea the next Sabbath 
a half-hour before the assembling of the 
Supday-school. The names of the children 
are taken, with the name and number of the 
street, and some member of the schocl rear 
by is delegated, with list in hand, to call for 
the promised new scholars. This resulted in 
bringing into the school the first Sunday fifty 
chi‘dren and youth. The pastor, superix- 
tendent and teachers united with Bro. Coxe 
in giving the new comers a bearty and frater- 
nal welcome tothe school. Sothorough and 
business-like ig this Christian worker, that, 
with record in his hand, he goes over the vis- 
itations carefully in review t» see if his help- 
ers have dcne the work assigned to them. 
This shows what may be accomplished on ail 
lines of church work if we will only take 
bold in a practical and common-sense way. 
It is an illustration of the kind of applied 
Christianity for which we are ceaselessly 
pleading. Here is work for ministers who 
are not already overworked, for Sunday- 
school superintendents, for laywomen and 
laymen who have or can make hours and 
days of leisure, for deaconesses, for every- 
body who really desires todo something for 
the cause of Christianity. The fields are al- 
ready white for the harvest every where. 

Since the above was written, we learn thit 
Mr. Coxe appeared at the Suaday-school on 
the second Sunday with another large ac- 
dition to its numbers. 


| to have given gold.”’ 


| Successful representatives in that extremely 
| interesting missionary field. 


1,922 43 | time. 
! 


-— ‘* Forgive us, O Lord, if at any time we 
have given pence when we should have given 
silver; if we have given silver when we ought 
This is given by the 
Pall Mali Gazette as an extract from one 
of Hugh Price Hughes’ prayers at St. James’ 
Hall on Sunday morning. 

— We are happy to note the following in 
the last issue of the Oalifurnia Christian Ad- 
vocate : — 

‘* Dr. Crary is still improving, sitting up a 
little every Gay. He 1s very grateful to the 
brethren and friends who have shown s0/| 
much kindnessto him and his family during | 
his long iliness.”’ 

— We received a pleasant call last week | 
from Rev. J. E. Robinson, D. D. He is to 
sail with his family upon his return voyage 
to India, Oct. 12, from New York, in the 
steamer ‘‘ City of New York.” Dr. Robin- 
son is presiding elder of the Bombay Dis- 
trict, and is one of our most faithful and 


— Rev. C. H. Farasworth, of Bellows Falls, 
writes : — 

‘“‘Sanday, Oct. 9, at Bellows Falls sets in 
motion a new whee! in the Methodist Church. 
Our assistant pastor, Mrs. L. L. Beeman, 
ably fil's our pulpit, and takes up our annual 
missionary collection, reaching, we hope, ofr 
apportionment. Though refusing the presi 
dency of the State W.C. T. U., Sister Beeman 
is abundant in service in the church where 
she now resides.’”’ 

— Rev. E. L. House has been released 
from the pastorate of the M. E. Church in 
Skowhegan, Me., to enable him to finish his 
course at Harvard. He will supply Pine St., 
Portland, until Conference. Rev. Mellen 
Howard, of the New Hampshire Conference, 
has been secured to supply Skowhegan the 
balance of the Conference year. 


— Dr. Schaff, at the opening of the term st 
Union Theological Seminary, delivered an 
address upon ‘‘ Calvin and Servetus,’’ clos- 
ing with this discriminating paragraph : — 

‘In the interest of impartial history, we 
must condemn the intolerance of the victor as 
well as the evror of the victim, and acmire in 
both the loyalty to conscientious covviction. 
Heresy is ao error; intolerance, a sin; yerse- 
caution, a crime. 

— Mrs. Maria C. Mullan, wife of William 
Mullan, died at their residence in Somervilie, 
Sunday moraiog, A gust 23. Mr, and Mrs. | 
Maillan were connected for many years with 
Bron fi ld St. Courch. She was an earnest | 
and loyal helper in ail the work of the church, | 
especially in missionary and Sunday-school | 
effort. Sae was greatly beloved in a large | 
circle of Coristian friends. A fitting obituary | 
will sppear at an early date. 

— The Southern California Christian Ad- | 
vocate of Sept. 29 brings the sad announce | 
ment of the death of Hon. E. F. Spence, | 
which occurred in Los Angeles, Sept. 19. It | 
wag our privilege to meet this cultured Chris- 
tian gentieman and generous benefactor in our 
visit to that city two years ago. The Advo 
cate only does him justice in saying: — 


** He will be greatly mnissed in the wide cir- 
cle of business and political life; he will he 
greatly missed in the city and throughout the 
entire State ; he will be missed by the churches 
and educationa! institutions of whi-h he was 
a liberal patron; but, most of all, he will be 
missed in tbe family circle, whose light and 
life be was — so kind, so loving,so thoughtful, 
sotrue. The dying man, calling bis son to his 
bedside, said: ‘ My son, I bequeath to yous 
spotiess name. You have never givea mea 
heartache. Be as good and true to your moth- 
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er as = have Le gan gl His last words | who does not take a church paper.’ ”’ 
w “ . 
sablet y to be graven on an imperishable byt then manele as follows: _ 

: * We are qu . 

— Rev. William Burt writes that Bishop | be ‘a good thing in the Mew a’ 
and Mrs. Joyce arrived in Italy in excellent|Church. It would cut &® wide rete stant 
health, from Bulgaria. The Italian Confer- | 8¥4th among our standing corn, the vo 


ence opened Oct. 6. aon ros a preachers 
es of Annual Conferences. 
Rev. Dr. J. W. Hamilton returned to | the better. Tne places thus 


Boston on Saturday after visiting twelve be filled by more churchly, 
Conferences. He leaves on Wednesday to | 84 men, therefore, yal t 
73. WO 


attend the Indiana Conferences. cinedenat Caan as it is connected with ty, 
—The Episcopal Methodist of Baltimore | ; 
says: — 

‘Bishop J. C. Granbery, who has been 
under treatment at Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, this city, for the past six weeks, 


Our 


Would 


40d presi. 
But so much 
vacated won)q 
intelligent men 
more practically jo 


The publisher will gladly furnish sam, 
copies for distribution on all the charges iq 
our patron'zing Conferences where a cay vans 
for new subscribers has not been macy 





has gone to his home at Ashland, | Blank ipti 
Va. A large abscess had formed in his lied ERD wt chen ty “eP 
—e: 7 by a decayed bone, which has | PU©¢ P90 request. 

m successfully removed. The Bishop is “ ) 
quite weak, and will not be able to sane at are eee only Way 


to be thoroughly religious is always to be 
religious.” As aman may be very religi 
and not be a Christian, would it not be bet. 
ter to say that the only way to be thorough), 
Christian is to strive always to be Christ)ike> 


the Annual Conferences assigned to him for 
this autumn and winter.” 

— The publication of the appointments of 
the Southern California Conference, just made 
by Bishop Vincent, presents some names that 
are ctill gratefully fami‘iar to our New Eogland 
readers: Kev. E. 8. Chase is presiding elder 
of the San Diego District; Rev. Wm. Sterling 
is appointed to Asbury Church, Los Angeles; 
| Rev. P. F. Bresee to Simpson; Rev. A. W. 
| Bunkerto South Pasadena; Rev. W. F. Wenk 
to Kstralta; Rev. J.C. Gowan to Highland 
and East Riverside; and Rev. W. A. Wright 
| to Riverside. 


Us 





A Christian gentleman sent to Mrs. Syn; 
geon @ sum of money sufficiently large to 
justify his rcquest that she cause to be sent t 
35 000 ministers in Great Britain and Ire 
land her husband’s sermon on “ The Greates: 
Fight in the World.”” The request has been 
complied with, and thus the great preacher 
though dead, still speaketh to his brethre 
the ministry, and through them to the mu 
tudes. 








— George W. Childs, of Philadelphia, 
| writing upon ‘‘ Success in Life,’’ especially to 


The editor had a very enjoyable Sunday 
| the young, says: — 


Springfield —in the morning at St. L: 7 











h anniversary of their marriage upon 


‘*You should have courage enough to say 
|*No’ if you are asked to drink. In looking 
| back over my life I can recel! many of the 
best and most promising of my comp:nions 
| who were ruined by tho habit of drinking. vot 
| one of whom ever imagined that he would be 
| wrecked in mind and body, and eventually 
| olla drankara’s grave. There is no safety in 
| at all isin danger.”’ 
| -— The Pall Mali Gazette, speaking in very 
| complimentary terms of Miss Willard’s visit 
| to England, has this bit of characterization : — 


‘*Miss Willard’s is a striking face, pale, 
| cleanly chiseled, closely lined and suggesting, 
| with its wavy brown bair parted in the fashion 
| of thirty years ago, an early picture of Ros- 
setti. Thooght and action have left their 
|mark on every feature, and the thn lips, 
gray-blue eyes, finely modelei jaw, and 
dome-shaped head speak elcquently of the 
unflinching courage and character that have 
made her the leader of American womanhood 
for nigh on twenty years.”’ 


— Rev. J. M. Leonard, of Malden, on the 
first Sunday in this month received by letter 
Rev. Stephen G. Hiler from the church at 
Byfield. It is an interesting fact that Bro. 


| Hiler is a Methodist minister who joined the 


New Engiand Conference in 1837, when its 
so3sion was held on the island of Nantucket, 
Bishop Hedding presiding. He was appcirt- 
ei pastor of tbe church in Ma!'den in 1839, 
when there were less than sixty members. 
Bishop Gilbert Haven was then a student at 
Wilbrabam, and while there was converted. 
When Haven returned from Wilbraham he 
spoke in the Sunday evening meeting, and 
his mother said of his testimony, ‘‘1 shall 
never bear Gilbert preach a better sermon 
than that.’" Rev. Stephen G. Hiler received 
him into the church on probation, March 11, 
1840. It is a remarkable providence that 
carries him back to that church as a member 
after an absence of more than half a century. 


— An English correspondent of the New 
York Tribune gives the following description 


years : — 

‘*Lord Tennyeon at one time made a prac 
tice of running up to London at least once a 
year, and roaming about, as far as possible, 
uprecogn zed; but no one could pass him by 
witbout turning to look at one of the strang- 
est figures that ever trod the streets of 
modern London. A tail, round-sbouldered 
mand, growing stout in these later years, he 
always walked with a stick, and gave the 
im pression that he was not entirely free from 
gout. Along beard covered his face, and he 
looked out through a pair of large spectacles 
upon a world which, on the whole, he was 
rather inciined to despise. In supplement of 
his spectacles there dangled across the some- 
what shabby-looking tweed dustcoat a puir 
of gold-rimmed pince-nez. The tweed dust 
coat, in color a musty red, was evidently an 
acq iaintance of many years, and had now 
grown too tight for him across the chest, 
over which it was, nevertheless, determined- 





over his thick-soled boots, and a broad 
brimmed felt hat, probably older by some 


seen sturdily 
Park.”’ 


tlodding across 
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of Tennyson as he appeared in his later 


ly buttoned. Dark trousers, with gaiters 


years than the tweed dustcoat, completed the 
dress of the Poet Laureate when last he was 
Regent's 


Church with Rev. L. H. Dorchester, and iy 
the evening at Grace Church with Rev. F. 4 
Knight. There clurches are in abealthy ¢n4 
prosperous condition. The outlook for M.t! 
odism in all the churches in Springfield wa; 
never more hop:ful. 


Genera! Booth has 3450 men, mostly broker 
down druokards at one time, working on his 
farm a few miles out of London, and they 
are described as a decent, industricus, usefu 
}and enthusiastic lot of people now. The 
General certainly has the faculty of mixing 
much practical sense with his religion. It 
| mot enough, by any means, to persuade | 
inebriate to quit his cups. The work of 
reformation has then only begun. He must 
be provided with a manly way of earning a 
livelihood. 

Who wili succeed Tennyson in the laurea e 
ship is a much-disputed point. Algernor 
Sidney Swinburne and William Morris er 
the foremost poets of England; but the ¢ 
mer is an opponent of Gladstone, who holds 
the appointment, and the latter is a socialis 
and a friend of Swinburne. If these men 
counted out, the choice is narrowed down t 
Lewis Morris, Sir Edwin Arnold, Alfred 
Austin and Robert Buchanan. Each of then 
| bas ‘“‘outs”’ which will tell against his 
|chances. Arnold is a heretic; Austin isr 
garded as a petaster; Buchanan, th ugh pop 
ular at court, bas occasional erratic tender 
cies. This leaves the case in doubt, and leads 
some to suppose Mr. Gladstone will leave th: 
place vacant. Time alone can solve the pr 
lem. 


The expressive words, ‘lost’’ and 
‘found ”’ took on new emphasis from an in 
cident which came under our observation as 
we were riding to our home ina horse-car 
last week. It was between the hours of + 
and 9 o'clock in the evening, when a young 
man came into the car bearing in his arms a 
little girl of some four summers, wrapped in 
his overcoat. Taking his seat and holding 
the child tenderly in his arms, the man told 
the following story: ‘* This child,’’ said he 
“has been lost since one o'clock — nearly 
eight hours. The mother, a widow, is frant< 
thinking that her child is either drowned or 
has been kidnapped. I found the gir! at the 
police station nearly two miles from her home. 
and lam hastening to the mother to let her 
know that the lost is found.’’ We rheail not 
soon forget the impression that this inciden: 
mace. Toe joy of the man who had found 
the child, and his eager desire to relieve the 
agony of the distracted parent, was sympa 
thetically shared by every person in the car 
As we rode on, that marvelous group of par 
ables in the 15th chapter of Luke came im 
pressively to mind, and we felt that we bad 
come to appreciate more fully the joy that 
was experienced when the ‘lost son,”’ thé 
** lost piece of money, ’ and the * lost sheep 
were foond. Anew meaning was given, 
that object lesson, to the foliowing declara 
tions: ‘‘It was meet that we should mik 
merry and be glad, for this, thy brother. was 
lost and is found.’’ ‘* For the Son of Mani 
| come to seek and to save that which is lost.”’ 








BRIEFLETS. | 

Hon. John D, Russell, in a chaste, digni- | 
fied and thoughtful paper on the first page, 
presents ‘‘ Considerations in Favor of the 


tial campaiga. 

An unusually large numer of new sub- 
scribers were registered at this offive last 
week, thinks to our faithful ministers. 


On our seventh page wili be found a Michi- 
gan letter from our regular correspondent 
containing much interesting and valuable 
information. 


We are each week adding to our list of at- 
tractions for our readers for another year. 
A partial announcement appears on the 5th 
page. 

The Methodist Herald of Minneapolis says: 

‘The Red River Valley University, Wak- 
poton, N. D., begins its work this week. Dr, 
M. V. B. Knox, the new president, has been 
visiting several piris of the State, and in 
spires confidence in the success of the institu- 
tion.’’ | 

With some gratification we present this 
issue as a sample number of Zion's HERALD 
Oid subscribers will confer a favor by loaning 
their copies to their non-subscribing neigh- 
bors for personal exam nation. 





We are happy to notice, in connection with 
the opening of the new year at Wesleyan 
University, that the freshman class is the 
largest in the bistory of the University, and 


: | ber of students. 
Democratic Party ’’ in the present Presiden- | are r.q .ired for this purpose. 





that the last $75 000 needed to build the new 
gymnasium is pledged. 


The Northwestern nas the following amus- 
ipg paragraph: — 


‘Miss Franc Baker was iutroduced to her 
audience by an lowa pas'or as ‘oue of the 
three women who gave a ‘dresses 
Toissionary mass-meeting in O.waba, at the 
time of the Generel Conference,’ wherenpon 
the laiy added: «Since L am one of the three 
women, | want to tel! 
were 
den.’’” 


| 
\ 
| 
| 


at the great | 16th of October. 


| 
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It is necessary to enlarge the Cheologe 
Schoo! at Bareilly to accommoiate tho nor- 
Fcur thousand dollars 
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dol ars are pledged by aman and his wif 
not members of ourchurch. The chur 
asked to raise the othertwothousend The 
structure is to be named th: * William Bur 
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The American University. 
The Columbian Offering 


PASTORS OF METHODISM: 
ber tbat Sunday, 16h 


Please rem 
of October, is tt 


you that the other two} appoiated by the General Conference when 
7 r 4 > 
Chaplain McCabe and Bish Ip Wal } you are requested to take ‘ subscriptio s or 


collections’ for the establisument cf the 


Rev. G. R. Palmer, presiding elder of the | American University at Washington, D. C- 


Portland District, thoughtfully suggests: ‘* Ag | [his day is nearly bere. 


the death of the Poet Tennyson is announced, | 


we sug. est, av a fitting «xerciss for the Liter- 
ary Department of the Epworth Leaguzs, 
‘ An Evening with Tennyson.’”’ 


The deaconess movement 1s receiving the 
sympathetic and consicerate attention of the 
differect denominations. The Churchman, 
in its last issue, rejoices in the graduation of 
the first class of women thoroughly trained 
for parochial and missionary work in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 


The Methodist Protestant, that excellent 
paper, quotes the following paragraph from 
our columns: ‘‘One of our most successful 
ministers writes: ‘1 am not sure but it would 
be a good thing to make a rule that no one 
should hold an official position in the church 








For leaders); 
this great movement we cepend on cur ber! 
pastors, why have never failed tu sce the f4. 
magnitude of a great opportunity, Were 
q'iest you to present this important sulj * 
fully to your congregations, aud to cors.cer 
yourselves, fur the time, as represeutiog te 
educational needs of the generations tu come 
As, four centuries ugo, Columbus accaeu & 
crew contineat to the earth's map, so ia a 
the future may it bo eaid that on one D) 
day — Oct. 16, 1892 — the min sters and |) 
men of the Methodist Kpiscopai Caurch. 0 
their large gifts, added tu oar forces of Ubi 
tian truch the American Uaivers:t), as #9 
enduring fortress of Protestant leauiig 80° 
devotion for A nerica and the world. ; 
Ali contribatiuns and pledges may be seb! 
to our Bouk Agents at our pudliebing houses, 
East or West, Norto or South. 
Joun F, Hvunst. 





Washington, D. O. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT--1893. 


The kindly favor accorded the editorial 
management of Zion 8 HERALD by its regu- 
iar constituency, and also by the general 

lic, the Jast four years, stimulates us in 
; en more satisfactory and influential. For 
everal weeks we have been making arrange- 
ments, and our readers will be gratified to 
earn, in part, what is in store for them. 


An Episcopal Series. 

rhe following Bishops have consented to 
yrite for our columns upon the subjects con- 
ected with their names: — 

Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald, of the Meth- 
xlist Episcopal Charcb, South, upon * An 
Idea tical Fraternity.’’ 

Bishop A.G Haygood, of the Method- 


Pra 


, endeavor to make it in the coming year | 





Kpisce pai Chureb, South, “ Present As 

sof the Race Q 1testion.”’ | 
Bishop E G. Andrews, “The Disci- | 
Merrill, ‘“ Sanctification | 


Bishop S$. M. 
; "ie Kight View.”’ | 


nt we ard the 


Symposium idea has also been magnified by 
grouping the opinions of representative per- 
Sons upon important topics. This practice 
will be continued, as often as once in three 
months, during the coming year. 


Editorial Treatment. 

In all editorial utterances it is our purpose 
to be alert, comprehensive, aggressive and 
just, recognizing no restraint save that of 
conscience and our obligation to the church 
and to moral reforms. 


Our Correspondents. 

Our corps of correspondents in the Old 
World, as well as in the New, are particularly 
well located, and are alert in furnishing our 
readers with necessary intelligence relative to 
current thought and Christian and reform- 
atory movements. 

Epworth League. 


It will not be ‘o gotten that Zion's HERALD 
was the first of the Methodist weeklies to de- 


| Vote one issue monthly to this department of 


work in our churches. We shall endeavor in 
the future,as in the past, to Magnify this 


Bishop W. X. Ninde, “The Training oo movement. Revs.G.S Butters, 


Bishop H. W. Warren, an Astronomic- 


shop ©. Hi Fowler, «+ Some Spanish 


‘ 1m Patriots 
Bishop Joho F. Hurs:, * Columbus.” 
Bishop J. H.V.ncent, * Christian Nart 


Bishop J N. Fitzgerald, ' Prohib'tion.”’ 
Hishop D A. Goodsell, * Ose View of | 
Q a" | 

Bishop J P. Newman, ' 5; upon his | 
i . Sout \ I | 
' 


Bishop W. EF. MWalialleu, corncernoing 


a I Pour to Asia. | 

Presidential Campaign Series. 
ved that the making of inte!ligent 
n urgent 
g.igious j) urpal. 


taons is f the mission of a| 
To this end, as four years 
the important 


campaign will be 


part 


features of the present 

presented in our columns 

Senator J. R. Hawley will give his 

Why the Revudican Party should 
e Presidential Campaign.’’ 


John E. 


B£0, 


45005 


Hon. Russe!l states the 
reasons why the Democratic Party should 

ceed. 

Hon. Wrederick Douglass has just 


written upon ** The Negro and the Presidential 
ampaign.”’ 

Kditor E. J. Wheeler, of The Veice, 
p.esented last week ‘* [he Claims of the Pre- 

bitory Party to Support.’ 

City Evangelization. 

[he most important subject before our de 
nomination, as before all others, is the ques- 
tion of dealing with the Japsed classes in our 

ties. This subjsct will be opened by a 
Symposium, in which the following well- 

10Wn experts will havea part: Mr. Hor- 
ace Benton, cf Cleveland, O., will treat of 

City Kvangelization — The Laymen.”’ 
Mr. Horace Hitchcock, of Detrou, will 
‘*Steps Leading up to Kvangelization.”’ 
Rev. Dr. G. P. Mains, of Brooklyn, will 
empoasize ** The Importance of Right Loca- 

Rev. F. M. North, of New 

York, will diseuss ** City Missions and Pov 
Dr. D. H. Ela, of Boston, will 

write on **Sporadic ava Systematic Mis 
ns.”’ Rev. A. D. Traveller, of Chi- 
4g0, a puase of the subj ct to be anncunced 





give 


Che fullowing distinguished and successful 
ministers will write upon a topic connected 
vith the foregoing in importance — ‘ The 
Preacher Needed for Our Cities:”"” Rev. 
Drs. J. R. Day, of New York. Frank 
Bristol, of Chicago, W. N. Brodbeck, 
of Brookline, and Louls Albert Baake, 
of Boston. 





Department Contributors. 


fhe plan of assigning depar ments of the 
paper to able specialists, inaugurated last 
year, will be continued. Dr. Danirl 
Steele’s Columa; Prof. C. T. Win- 
chester, udon ‘‘ Current Literature; ’’ Prof 
Witliam North Rice's ‘‘ Scientific Notes,” 
of unusual importacce during his year’s ab 
sence for study in Europe; and Rev. W.D 
P’. Bitss, editor of the Dawn, apon * Social- 
stic Problems,”’ are illustrations of what 
may be anticipated from these departments. 


Other Eminent Contributors. 


Miss Frances E. Willard (now in 


Kurope) will write upon ‘* Temperance K - 
forn in Engiand.’’ Mrs. Margaret Bot- 
tome, “The Kisg’s Daughters.”” Mrs. 


Jane Baacroft Robinson, ‘‘The Dea 
ess Work in the Methodist Church.”’ 
rs. Lucy Rider Mejer, ‘ Methodist 

| spitals.”” Rev. De. A. B. Leonard 

contribute two articles on tempcranuce re- 
ru entitled respectively, ‘‘ An Anomalous 
acd ‘Criminal Ind ff-rence.’ 

Kev Dr. J. W. Lee, of Atianta, of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church, South, will 

give his views upon ‘* Organic Union of the 

Methodisms.”” Rev. Dr. A. D. 

Mayo will discuss ‘‘The Negro Problem.”’ 

Rev. Dr. W. W. Ramsay will describe 
The Catacombs.” Rev. Dr. Joseph 

Pullman will treat the topics, ‘‘ The De- 

mand for High Scholarship in our Method- 

ism,” and ‘*The Heart of Methodism.”’ 

Rev. Dr. Wm. McDonald will give 

‘Reasons why Methodism should Magnify 

the Doctrine of Holiness.” Rev. Dr. 

Francis E. Clark, editor of the Golden 

Rule, who is making a tour around the 

world, will write of our Methodist missions 

which he isto visit. Rev. Dr. Wm. But- 
ler has consented, at our urgent mq test, to 
provide a series of tive articles upon the gen- 
eral topic of ** R:miniscences of Our Mission 

Work in India apd Mexico,” in which he 

will give important history and data to the 
burch that have never been published. 

This list does not include our large corps 
of regular contributors who have become 
agreeably familiar to our readers. 


Collaborated Authorship. 


In order to present our important denom- 
naticnal interests and connectional causes 10 
a fresh and interesting way before our read- 
ers, we shall publish several contribations io 
which distinguished representatives will un'te 

) authorship. Rev. Drs. Sanford Hunt, 
‘ New York, and Earl Cranston, of 

innati, will contribute a joint article 

a “Qur Book Concera: Its History end 
Tho missionary secretaries, Rev. 
Drs. McCabe, Peck and Leonard, will 
nite in an article upon ‘*Our Missions: 
History, and Foreiga and Domestic Work.”’ 
Kev. Drs. J. C. Hartzell and J. W. 
Hamilton will write upon “The Freed 

n’s Aid and Southern Education Society : 
Its History and Mission.””’ Rev. Drs. A. 
J Kynett and W. A Spencer will wri 
upon ‘The Church Extension Society: Its 
H story and Mission.’ Each secretary will 

repare an integral part of the contribution 
which will stand isolated from the whole, 
hut the authorship of the single portions will 
be known only to the writer aud the editor. 
Rev. Dr. C. H. Payne will treat of the 

Methodist Church and Education.” 


ituation ”’ 


iWwO 


‘Liasion, 


Special Issues and Symposiums. 
Zon 8 HERALD under its present manage- 
ment inaugurated the practice of Special 
Numbers, such as the Joho Wesley, the Gil- 
bert Haven, and the Wilbur Fisk issues. The 


F N.Upbam and M §S. Kautman wil! 
render the Leagues excellent servica as our 
helpers in this department. 

A Family Paper. 


Witbal Zion s HERALD will continue to be 


| the best family paper for New England Meth 


odists, with a sivgle desira to serve every 

member of our families an.’ every importen’ 

interest of the church in New England. 
Chaplain W. O. Holway’s unrivaled 


| SuNDAY ScHooL Notes, with the OvrLooK 
| On the first page, so highly appreciated, are 
| permanent features of the paper. 


** Paul Penniman’s ” interesting obscr- 


| Vatious and criticisms will appear from time 


to time. 

The 6:h Puge, whicd is characterized as the 
Family Page, will remain under the able su 
pervision of Miss Adelaide 8. Seaverns. 
Youth and chil¢ren will receive generous at 
tention, and Aunt Serena’s talks with her 
feminine reacers will be continued. 

To make Zion’s HERALD absolutely indis 
ponsa>le to intelligent Methodists is our high- 
est purpose. Neither time, strength nor rea 
sonable expense will be spared to achieve this 
object. Will not our ministers, for the best 
good of their churches, present Zion's HeEr- 
ALD with its plans to their people, and secure 
at once a large list of new subscribers ? 

This cffive will be happy to furnish speci 
men copies in single roll to any minister who 
will request it, or mailto a list of names fur 
nished for trial for one month. Let the pur- 
pose be general and successful to 


Put Zion’s Herald into Every Methodist 
Home! 





EPWORTH LEAGUE. 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF FIRST 
DISTRICT. 

{Continued from Page 1.) 
not call you to work for Him out of an 
empty, poverty-stricken life, and He never 
calls you to a sacrifice when the loss exceeds 
the gain. We have wants and needs, and 
there are treasures to supply them. The store- 
houses of the universe are filled with utilities 
which we can bring to men, to uplift them in 
their spiritual life. Repudiate self-denial and 
sacrifice, and you are doomed. The trouble 
with me is that we have an amusement ques- 
tion in the Methodist Church — that we are not 
anove it. I wonder if they had an amuse 
ment question on Carmel or on the day of 
Pentecost. We must recognize the call of 
God in the new conditions of sacrifice as the 
Covenanters recognized it in the old condi- 

tions which were about them. 

Rev. J. H. Coleman, of Troy, N. Y., spoke 
on the topic, ‘* The League as a Spiritual 
Force.’’ The Reformation under Luther, he 
said, would have been more powerful and 
permanect for good if it had been more spir 
itual. The work of God is to be done by the 
church of God. When Christ was here, He 
looked upon young men and loved them, and 
attracted them to Himsclf. Fathers, may I 
say to you that no organ zation except the 
church can save your son. It will not be the 
social clab nor any other that will save him. 
We must remember the distinction between 
religion and spirituality. Paul was religious 
on the way to Damascus, but not spiritual 
Indeed, religion may be repuisive, spiritua!- 
ity mever, Without spirituality there is little 
hope of the young peoples societies. He 
couched upun ile intelectual, sociaJ, and 
sther kinds of life. 

The singing of Dr. Gilbert's original bymn 
closed the meeting. 

Friday. 

After devotions, Mr. Everett O. Fisk read 
@ paper on “* The League in the Social Life of 
the Church.”’ The American people, he said 
make a god of social position, which usual.y 
accompanies wealth. Svucial position bas 
ceased to become the means of great good. 
We must keep our eyes cpen to the traid, or 
we shall be misled. If respectable peopie in- 
dulge in any form of amusement, a young 
porson can, by sophistry, persuade himself 
that it is right solong as it is not immoral. 
[here have been Mcthodist divines who have 
not thougat it wrong to attend the theatre, to 
dance, or to play cards. This shows that 
there is no questionable amusement without 
some respectable apologist for it. Lt mention 
this only to suggest that Epworthians should 
wish to avoid the appearance of ev)! rather 
tban to see how nesr they can approach it. 
What should be the principle? (1) Epworth- 
ians should be in harmony with the Disci- 
pline; (2) Taey shouli be in harmony with 
their local church; (3) There should be felt a 
responsibility for the happiness of others 
about us. If I were to advise a young mano 
nm business, I would say that he should make 
new ventures with caution lest the great 
‘‘tarn out’’ become later the great ‘‘tarn 
over.’ Epworthians, we are engaged in the 
most important business! We must use com- 
mon senfe and gumption in rel:gion as in 
secular business 

Mr. S. F. Dawson had charge of tke 
service of ‘* The Department of Mercy aad 
Help.” 

Rev. T. G. Thompson spoke upon “ Tem- 
perance.”’ He said: 1 am nots reformed 
drunkard, and I have never been addicted to 
irink, nor havel stood voluntarily behind 
prison bars; but 1 shall surprise you when I 
gay that for two years I stood benind the bar 
and sold drink. But the providence of God 
snd the love and prayers of a devoted mother 
saved me. I kuow that drink is the most re- 
morscless robber of ail the ages. Human 
slavery brutalizes the body, but the liquor 
traffic brutalizos both body and soul. Slavery 
was sectional, but the liqaor traffi: is world- 
wide; slavery was the curse of one class, but 
the liquor trefliz of all classes. This curse 
paral; zs the State, the home, the man and 
the woman. What shall we say of the 
church? The great problem is, what are you 
going tv doaboutik? We have many theo- 
ries. As Epworth Loagaers, we should 
«spleen”’ against the liquor traffiz; pray 
against i:; vote against it; stand arouod the 
temperate boy; make the Lezgue attractive 
for the young men; do our part for the per- 
petuation of American civilization. 

Mr. Robert F. Raymond spoke upon ** The 





Relation of Young Methodists to the Present | of the soul for what is best. The 15th cent- 





) ments, not the ends, of cul:ure. 


Sccial Discontent,’’ saying: There is a prob- 
lem for us today because of the wide ine- 
quality that exists between one class of 
society and another. Think of the change 
that baz taken place in the industrial condi- 
tions of our country. Mills are not now 
owned by individuals with a soul, but by 
‘‘soulless corporations.’’ Cottage homes | 
have disappeared, and tenement-houses have 
come. The palaze of the capitalist excites not 
the emulation, but the envy, of the oppressed 
workers. The inequality of return, also, be- 
tween the laborer and the capitalist is a 
source of alarm. The workers see this in- 
eqaality, and feel it with more force than we 
possibly can. More than 32 per cont. of the 
money necessary to maintain ths famuly for 
& year must be earned by children in the 
family —and that in Massachusetts! B2- 
sides, this condition tends to perpetuate it- 
self. De Tocqaeville pointed out that this 
inequality which we now have, would come 
through the manufactuiing system which 
obtaimed in America. Homestead will bo the 
Lexington and Concord where the first blood 
of that coming social revolation was shed, 
unless the Christian Church shali, under 
God, by earnest work and earnest prayer, 
avertit. Weshould recognizys the existence 
of this problem; that we have a responsibiii- 
ty; that it is our duty to discover the causes 
and remedies suggested; and, a3 Methocists, 
we should see that we have especial responsi- 
bility becaase of the large middle class in 
cur fold. | 

Mr. George A. Rich, speaking upon} 
* Charities,’’ said substantialiy: ‘The ti-lu 
of charities demands the sp.cial attention of 
all who are members of such organ’za‘ion. 
Oar country has developed such conditions 
that poverty has got to play its part with us. 
(he mission of the day is to tha outer as to the 
ianer man. The philanthropic movement is, 
in its origin, of the church,though it oas not 
been wholly develop2d by the church. Tho 
Methodist body has taken advancad steps in 
the righ: direction, and that it continue to do 
so depends as mucb upon the young people 
as upon the older p:ople within it. LIntelli- 
gent co-operation in all lines of work is our 
duty. 

Rev. Dr. W. W. Ramsay preached the 
sermon, taking for his text John 12: 24 
While our Saviour pardons the soui, He re 
generates the body. Uniess we believe this, 
we narrow His glorious mission. Our 
Saviour came into the world in a great lit- 
erary era which was selfish also. He came 
in a perilous time when intellect had done 
its best. There were schools and porches, 
signs and symbols. The Goiden Rale o! 
Carist is n» more like the golden rule of 
Confucius than darkness is like ligat. But 
what is the grand central principle of 
Christ's mission? He came to perform 4 
hazardous work. It is easier to construct a 
world than to regenerate and redeem it. He 
was, therefore, a constant surprise to every 
man He met. He surprised these Greeks 
who came to Him in connection with the 
words of my text. He came to impart 
warmth to the literature and art of the 
Greeks. Now the principle which Christ 
put into His Gospel was sympathy. Bronson 
Alcott was not right when he declared that 
be did not wish for sympathy with his weak- 
ness, but with his strength. The man who 
needs sympathy is the sorrowful, weak, sin- 
ful, downcast man. Every miracle which 
Christ performed had in it this element of 
sympathy, except perhaps that one of curs- 
ing the fig tree. When sympathy is sup- 
plemented by wisdom and power, we have 
the very completeness of help. Christ says 
tous: Be good. 

“Kind hearts are more than corontts, 

And simple faith than Norman blood.” 
This increases our power. God is within 
arm’s reach of every good man. How 
am I going to get this power of Christ? 
By abiding in the Vine. And this, 
yourg peop’e, will bring an increase of 
happiness. Give me the happiness which 
comes from God. Then comes, further, a 
large increase of usofulness. Dr. Ramsay 
then referred, in conclusion, to the greatness 
of the age by the rapid accamalation of 
Christian and philanthropic organizations, 
and urged Epworthiavs to make use of the 
full duties and advantages which lie all 
about them. 











At 2 pe Mm. brief extempore reports from 
various Leagues were submitted, after which 
an address on ‘* The Model Cabinet Meeting ”’ 
was read by Miss Elizabeth C. Northup. 
In the spirit of Columbus let us exp’ore, she 
said, the wide field, and bring together a few 
thoughts. The cabinet is the real planning 
organization cf the League. Now, what are 
the essentials of a cabinet? (1) It should 
meet regularly; (2) shovld not hold, anle:s 
unavoidable, the meeting on the Sabbath day; 


(3) the model League is the Progressive 
Chapter in the town of Harmony. Miss 
Northup then pleasantly delineated the 


marks of this model chapter, also of the 
model cabinet meeting, with its difficulties 
and dangers, its privileges and duties. 

Judge L. E. Hitchcock had charge of “A 
Columbian Hour.’ Rov. Edward M. Tay- 
lor was the first speaker. He said: Colum- 
bus had not many ideals; there was consid- 
erable clay about him. We are always inter- 
ested in human beings. The facts woich we 
are to remember in connection with the study 
of men of ideals are: (1) Uhe praiseworthi- 
ness of their ideal; (2) This ideal must be 
hedged about with difficulties; (3) These dif- 
ficulties must be surmounted. Tried with 
these tests, Columbus stands high. The 
provicentiel arrangements of the time were 
rioe for his discoveries. The idea of the 
Western world was in the air at the time. 
Waile Columbus was interested in this mat- 
ter, he made mistakes, stumbling over them 
into America. So, my dear friends of the 
League, we may stumble into the kingdom 
of God through many mistakes and blunders 
Columbus pressed onward to the accomplish- 
ment of his idea notwithstanding all the 
scorn and prejidice that harassed him on 
every side. lt was Columbus’ faith that 
brought him across the wide waste of sea to 
the new continent. So we must conquer, 
notwithstanding the scorn and iusults of in- 
fidJels and skeptics. We shall round the cape 
goon, and our feet shall touch the shores of 
the undiscovered country. 

Miss Mabel Velia then sang beautifully a 
solo, ** Fear not Ya, O Israei!”’ 

Under the title of ‘A New Discovery,” 
Miss Mary E. Luun spoke of the deaconess 
movement. Mrs. Meyer discovered some- 
thing which was already here; jast as Corist, 
when He discovered the women and children 
of the world, discovered what was already in 
the world. But Mrs. Meyer organized it. 
Miss Lunn then briefly traced the main out- 
tines of the movement, 

Rev. Alfred J. Hough read a fine poom on 
‘‘ Discovery and Recovery.’ His reading 
was excellent. 

Principal Wm. R. Newhall delivered an 
address on ‘‘ Culture and Discovery.”’ Cult- 
ora, he said, 18 in itszlf discovery, the firding 
out and use of what is best in the thought of 
men. Contact with the best thought and the 
dest skill is possible only as we anniailate 
time and space, bringing the best thinkers to 
us. Language and books are the instra- 
Culture is in 


theinward book. It is the divine aspiration 
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ury was the centre of discovery because it 
was the centre of culture. Columbus was no 
solitary sailor, but a cultured man in a culti- 
vated age. He was no ignorant idler. He 
had a happier fortune than some later discov- 
erers because he was in the age of opening 
discovery. Let us, therefore, find the worlds 
that are open to us. Know the best men and 
their best deeds. Saturate yourself with the 
spirit of the race. This is culture, and leads 
to discovery. 

Mrs. Belle Goodwin, speaking on ‘ Our 
Little Folks,” said: What is our duty to the 
boys and girls? The work must begin in the 
church. Not one child should be allowed to 
come to maturity without being told the rela- 
tion of Christto the church. The young of 
today are to be the ones to settle the great 
moral questions of tomorrow. Do not pass 
by the children just beginning in sin, but 
warn and help them. Society needs unifying; 
let us Legin at the right eni, and that is the 
children’s end. Theendof Bible instruction 
is the conversion of the children, and not 
their eatertainment. Romember the lambs 
first. Sisters,we need you in the work of 
this Junior Leagae! Ask yourself if you 
stand in the way of this work. 

At the business session immediately follow- 
ing, by an amendment to the constitution a 
now Cflicial was created, “‘a superintendent 
of the Junior League.’ A report was adopted 
and sent to the president, Bishop Fitzgerald. 
{he report of the committee recommending 
New London, Conn., as the place of meeting 
for next year, was adopted. The following 
(flicers were chosen: Rav. George S. Butters, 
Fitchburg, president; first vice-president, 
R. S. Douglass, Piymouth; second vice-presi- 
dent, Miss A'ta Willand, Manchester; third 
vice president, A. S. Roe, Worcester; fourth 


vice-presideat, Miss Miun'e G. Speare, Newton | 


Centre; secretary, Rev. F. H. Knight; treas- 
urer, William M. Flanders, Newton Centre; 
auditor, Fred A. Albee, Boston ; superintend- 
ent Junior League, Mrs. Belle Goodwin, 
Malden. Everett O. Fisk, Boston, was elect 
ed member of the Ganeral Board of Control. 

A special Junior League hour was held at 
4 o'clock in Grace Church, Mrs. Henry Hast 
ings in the chair. Miss Bertha Vella, Rav. 
C. E. Davis, Miss Lunn and Miss Clifford 
spoke. 

At Mechanics’ Hall, the retiring president, 
Rev. W. I. Haven, was presented with an 
elegant basket of flowers, complimentary res- 
olutions also being introduced and unani- 
mously passed. James L. Gordon spoke on 
‘*The Need of the Hour: Men of Power.” 
The church of Christ, he said, needs as 
much as ever strong young men ard women. 
There is an old adage that in union there is 
strength, but it depends on what you unite. 
A stalwart Christian manhood and woman- 
hood is what the church needs. Not more 
machinery, more money, more methods, but 
more men and women — those who believe 
something, know what they believe, why they 
believe, and are willing tobe known for what 
they bel eve. 

Mrs. Emma Dearborn Harris sang a solo, 
‘* Scene and Aria from Judith,’’ after which 
Prof. Winchester read a rich paper on 
‘Some Remarks upon the Bitls as Litera- 
ture.’ It appears in full on the second page 
of this paper. 

At 10 o’clock the convention adj urned, the 
new president, Kev. Georga 8. Butters, pro- 
nouncing the benediction. 





Pointers. 

— The convention was enthusiastic. 

— The sunrise meeting on Friday morn 
ing at 6 o'clock was largely attended. Rev. 
George S. Butters led. There were 175 testi- 
monies. 

—All the local Leagues were harmonious 
in carrying out the convention. 

— All to New London, Conn., next year! 

— Mr. George N. Morse makes a splen 
did musical conductor. 

— Probably 1000 delegates at the Conven- 
tion ! 

— The mayor of Worcester somewhat re- 
sembles Gov. St. John, though stouter. 

— Hon. C. C. Corbin is, for a business man, 
an unusually good speaker. 

—Here is the first starzs of the original 
bymn written by Rev. Levi Gilbert, D. D.: — 


“ Forward, Epworth Leaguers, 


Quit yourselves like men; 
Wielding gospel weapons, 
Force the ti-hta ain! 
Summon strength «end daring, 
Contident and free; 
Rouse to splendid action, 


Fe: vid ioyalty! ” 

—The barquet at Trinity Church on 
Wednesday evening was a success, between 
two and three hundred being present. The 
caterer, C. S. Yeaw, provided aa excellent 
menu. The post-prandial exercises consisted 
of music and toasts, Mr. William A. War- 
jen being the efficient master. Rov. W.I1 
Haven's reply to the toast, *: O-ganization or 
Disruption,’’ was felicitous and graceful; 
the response of Mr. Geo. C. Whitney, presi- 
dent of local Y. P.S.C. E. Union, to “* Frater 
nity or 'tivairy,’’ was p'easant and cordial; 
Mr. Edward F. Mixe1’s ars ver to ‘‘ Opportu 
nitiss and Difficulties,”” was practical and 
thoughtful; Rev. Jobn D. Pickles’ response 
to ‘* Consecration or Indifference,’’ was ex- 
hortatory and bomiletical; Miss Florence M. 
Sears’ reply to ‘* Education or Enthusiasm,” 
was compact and comprehensive; Miss Kate 
Smith's to ‘* Brains or Brass,’’ was literary 
and sarcastic; Mr. J. Knight Greene’s to 
‘* Energy or Indolence,’’ was witty and bhu- 
morous; Miss Mary A. Drake’s to ‘‘ The 
Ideal League of the Future,’’ was optimistic 
and encouraging. Mr. and Mrs. Geo N 
Morse furnished most agreeable instrumental 
and vocal music. 


— Judge L. E. Hitchcock, tall, slender 
with deep bass voice, light complexion, 
sandy moustache and chin whiskers, speaks 
thoughtfully and forcibly. A graduate of 
Anherst in 72, and Columbia Law School in 
‘74, he is now only just over the line of 40 
yearscf age. 


—A spare man, with thin face, and dark, 
is Rev. Walter J. Yates, pastor in New Lon- 
don, Conn. Ho is il.ustrative and plain in 
his speech. A graduate of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology, he is now 43 
years of age. 

— Rev. J. H. Coleman, born in New York, 
is forty-four years of age. He is tall, broad, 
with black hair and gold-bowed spectacles 
He made a tender and touching exhortation 
on Thursday eveuing. 

— Dr. Brodbeck represented the interests 
of the coming great national coavention of 
Christian Workers, to be held in Boston next 
month. 

— Rev. Timotay P. Frost is now 42 years 
of age, is pastor of Sammerfisid Church, 
Brooklyn, and spent three years in Wesleyan 
University, when he was obliged to leave on 
account of his health. He is a Vermonter by 
birth, is of medium height, slender, dark-ccm 
plexioped, with black hair and moustache. 
As a speaker he has a fine voice, with always 
thoughts to present, which he does in a 
graceful manner. 

— Prof. Winchester's analysis of the mind 
of Paul was keen and suggestive. His affir- 
mation that the Apostle to the Gentiles was 
not a logician, is probably true, notwith- 
standing other views. 





— The new president, Rev. George S. But- 
ters, is atrifle over the middle line between 
30 and 40. A native of Lowell, Mass., and a 
graduate of Boston University, C. L. A. ‘78, 
and the Theological School. He is short, 
rather stout, with a florid face, light mous- 
tache; is genial and affable socially, and as a 
speaker, clear, simple and fluent. 

— Rev. M.C. Beale is a strong League 
worker. 

— Principal Newhall’s address was not 
stifiy pedagogic, but practical. 

— Rev. F. H. Knight's report was succinct 
and business-like. 

—The procession, with its long line of 
Leaguers and floating banners, marching 
down Main 8t., was a pleasant and inspiring 
sight. 

— E. O. Fisk's address was to the point. 


— Rev. T. G. Thompson is a graduate of 
Williams and Drew. A plain, blunt, brainy 
man. 


— Miss Northup read an interesting paper. 
Her voice is resonant and her manner pleas- 
ing. 

— Rev. E.M. Taylor struck twelve with 
precision. It was a very thoughtful and sug 
gestive address, and capitally delivered. 


— Mr. J. K. Greene is a lawyer, graduate 
of Bowdoin College °77, aga 40, and is a 
native of Maine. Lieut. Peary was a member 
of tne same class. 


— Miss Lunn, superintendent of the Boston 
Deaconess Home, made a clear case. 

—An incisive speaker is Rev. A. J. 
Coultas, treading his ground carefully. He 
isa handsome, clean-cut man. Age 39. Born 
in the city of New York. Graduate of Wes 
eyan University. 

— The pastor of St. Luke’s, Springfield, 
Rev. L. H. Dorchester, is now 28, having 
graduated in ‘86 from the School of Liberal 
Arts, Boston University, and the Theological 
School three years later. He has a fine voice, 
is thoughtful, aggressive and earnest. 


— Mr. Jobn Legg is an Englishman whose 
parents were Wesleyans. He came to this 
country when three years of age, and has 
been ten years in Worcester, where he is en- 
gaged in woolen manufacture. Snort, stout, 
pleasant and witty in his epoech, and always 
to the point. 


— Mr. A. H. Wright, the proprietor of the 
Maple House, sets a nice table. By the way, 
he is a Congregational deacon; and, when 
living in Brattleboro, Vt., was a custom tailor, 
making the inauguration suit of the father of 
Lieut. Gov. Haile, when he was inaugurated 
Governor of New Hampshire. 


—The souvenir program was very taste- 
ful. 


— Dr. Ramsay’s sermon was tender and 
spiritual. 


— President Haven’s address was brief and 
thoughtful. 


— Mr. Gordon caught the multitude. 

— As usual, an annual assessment of $1 on 
each League was levied to pay the district's 
expenses. Upon this matter it was unpleas- 
ant to learn that the most of the smal! Leagues 
had promptly responded, while the large 
Lragues had not. We hope this imp rtant 
duty will be attended to at once, and we will 
print the name of each League that fulfills it 
between now and Dec. 1. Lot there be a 
generous response for the good of the cause! 





Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR, 

Vermont Conference Epworth League 

Convention, at Montpelier, Oct. 13 
Dedication at West Swanzey, N.H., Oct. 13 
Dover Dis. Min. Asso., at Lowell, Mass., Oct. 17, 18 
Norwich Dis. Min. Asso.,at Hazardyille, Oct. 17, 18 
Annual meeting of the W.H.M.S., at 

Grace Church, Worcester, Oct, 18,19 
Bangor Dis. Min. Asso., at Orono, Oct. 24-26 
Epworth League Convention, at Orono, Oct. 26 27 
New Bedford Dis. Min. Asso., at Centre 


Church, Provincetown, Oct. 24, 25 
Lewiston Dis. Min. Asso., at Sv. Parts, Oct. 24 
Portland Dis. Min. Asso., at Cornish, Oct. 24, 25 


Augusta District Epworth League Conven- 

tion at Livermore Falls, Oct. 24-25 
Annual meeting of the W. H. M.S., at 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Oct. 27-Nov. 2 
Meeting of General Committee of Church 

Extension, at 1026 Arch St., Philadelphia, Nov. 3 
Springfield Dis. (Vt.) Min. Asso., and 

Epworth Leegue Conven., at Windsor, Oct. 25-27 

Money Letters from Oct. 3 to 10. 

C. 8. Cummings, Mrs. H. P. Cushing. A. R. 

Eiliot', E.P. Emmons. Luther Freeman, C. G. 





Fogg. Gertrude Gilman, R. L. Greene. G. w.| 
Huddlestone, L. J. Hanlon, A. H. Horton. Miss L. | 
Hubbard. A.L. Kuran. D. E. Miller, W. P. Mere! 
rill. EllaC. Nye, George Nicholson. R. Povey. | 
Portland Transeript, W.H. Porter. W.H. Rard 

B. P. Raymond, Geo. P. Rowell & Co. RB. Sander- | 
son. M. Tisdale. KE. W. Virgin. M. E. Wark. | 
Watchman Pub. Co., ©. T. Winchester, A. H. | 


' 
Webb, Mrs. G. L. Woods | 
POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES. 
Rev. J. F. Sheflield, North Windham, Conn. 
Rev. M. V. B. Kuox,Wabpeton North Dakota. | 
Mrs. Rev. T. P. Adams, 45 E. Chester Park, Bos- | 
ton, Mass. | 
Rev. William Burt, 27 Via Venti Settembre, 
Rome. | 
ea 
TO PRESIDING ELDERS AND PASTORS, — 
DEAR BRETHREN: The * New England Religious | 
Periodical Bureau” of the Woman's Home Mis- 
sionary Society appeals to you for ald in its work, 
as this is the only way in which the distribution of 
literature can be accomplished. Will you kindly 
ascertain and send NAMES and ADDRESSES of per- 
sous to whom our weekly religious papers would 
be w:lcome; elther poor families who cannot 
afford to pay, or any to whom you deem they 
might be profitable, adding a word of explanation 
as to age, characteristics, etc., if possible, in your 
report, to ald us in making a judicious distribution. 
We would also like the name and address of any 
reader of this paper who is willing to forward 
regularly, after reading. this or any other Christian 
paper, to those less fortunate ones. ‘“ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, 
ye have done it unto Me.” 
A l corre: pondence should be addressed to 
Mrs. G. F. KELLOG@, 





GIVE THE: BABY 


Marriages. 


(Marriage Notices over a month old not inserted.) 

BALCOM — MAHONEY — In Neponset, Oct. 5, 
by Rev. E. H. Hadlock, Moses H. Balcom and 
Mary E. Mahoney, oth of N, 

BRAGDON — BRIMSTLN — In Maynard, Sept. 15, 
by Rev.J.F. Mears, Wallace C. Bragdon and 
Elizabeth J. Brimstin, both of M. 

PATTERSON — FAIRBANKS — By the same, 
O-t. 1 Arthur F. Patterson, of Somerville, and 
Hattie s. Fairbanks, of Rockbottom. 

DAVIS — FARRAR — In Concord, N. H,, Sept. 21, 
Charles A. Davis and N, Belle Farrar. 

WASGATT — SAUNDERS —In Maiden. Sept. 6, 
by Rev. O:iver W. Hutchinson, Lyman Wasgatt, 
of Everett, and Lena A. Saunders, of M 

CARNEY — HOPKINS — In Newcastle, Me., Sept. 
27. by Rev. E C. Whittemore, Clarence E. Carney | 
and Britomart E. Hopkins, both of N. 





IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous, 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conve, 
=| lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged 








W. H. M. S. — The annual meeting of the Our Book for MOTHERS, , 
Woman's Home Missionary Society of the New | 4 ’ 
Eogland Conference, will be held in Grace M. E. | THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS, 
Church (please notice change from Trinity to | alled free upon request. ¢ 
Grace), W. reester, Oct. 18 and 19. The session on | JOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 18, wiil begin at 7.30. Rev. 


| 

' 
L. A. Banks, of Boston, will deliver a» address on 
“The Demand for Practical Christian Work in 
the City Slums.” Wednesday a. m. the session 
will be dev..ted to business and election of officers. 
Wednesday p. m. there will be addresses by Mrs. 


Rey. James Mather, of Myde Park, Mrv.J.G.May QEARED AERMOTOR 


of the [tallan Mission, North End, Boston, and Redesigned and much improved, furnisaes power to 


others. Let every auxiliary be represented by a PUMP, GRIND, CUT FEED, and SAW Woop. 





delegate. Those going for the Tuesday evening 
service will leave on the 5 o’clock express from 
the Boston & Albany station Entertainment will | 
be provided for the night for all delegates and vis- 
itors. Those going for the day on Wednesday, 
will leave Boston at $8.30 a.m. Ten trip tickets can 
be purchased for $9. Let the delegates assemble 
eariy enough to arrange for the number required. 
Mrs. W. E. Dwicurt, Conf. Cor. Sec. 













Geared 
Aermotor. 
Does the work of 4 horses at half the cost: 


Husiness Motic es. | wines Mormertd ater gti 








th our Steel Stub Tower it is easy to put on barr 
Send for elaborate desig ing power in bar 


AERMOTOR (0 res; 


talc St., San Frauciscy 






READ the last column on the third page 
Every Week for announcements of the latest 
publications of the Methodist Book Concern. 








Dean’s Rheumatic Pills absolutely cure 
Rheum tism & Neuralg.a. Entirely vegeta _le.Safe, 


DR. STRONC’S 


eaniraetom CHANDLEROUL, 


A popular resort for health, change, rest | 
’ 


and recreation all the vear. | 
Our usual 








Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, Open | 
Fireplaces, Sun Parlor and Promenade on | 
the roof, etc. 

Saites of room with private baths. Cro | 
quet, Lawn Tennis, etc. Massage, Electric- 
ty — all baths and all remedial appliances. | 

New Turkish and Russian baths in the | 
Annex unsurpassed in elegance and com. | 


pleteness. line of FALL and WIN- 


Send for lilustrated Circular. 


SALEM CIRCUIT.— There will be a meeting | TER CLOAKS in Staple 


of the Salem Circuit in the Lafayette Street M.E, | 
Church, Thursvay eveving, Oct. 20, at 745 o'clock. 
The Circuit inc'udes Salem, Peabody, Tapleyville, 


Wyoma, Marblehead, Beverly and Ipswich. An and High-Class Novel- 


iuteresting program has been provided. Let there | 


eines vituias A-Tucistos,chairwan, |S, CONtaining the latest 
productions of PARIS. 
LONDON and NEW YORK 

dels gates ; 2.30, address by speaker to be announced. 

At co:e of address, reports of the Worcester 


meting. £27 p. m.,Mpworth Longue Love-teast: | @ASiGners, is now ready 


7.30, Department of Spiritual Work; 8, Depart | 
ment of Social Work. | 
Dinner will be served in the vestry. Will the 
pastors and League: fillcers p.ease give the notices 
and rally the societies for au enthusiastic meeting ? 
For the Committee, | 
G. R. PALMER. 


exclusive 








THE PORTLAND DISTRICT EPWORTH 
LEAGUE will hold its annual meeting at Kenne- 
bunk, Oct. 20. 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. — At 4a. m., devo 
tlonal meeting; 10, business, reports of officecs, 
elections, aud discussion of plans for the coming 
year; 1.30 p.m., devotionai service; 2, reports of 





9.30 


for inspection. 





PHANDLEN & CU. 


Winter St. 





ANNUAL BOARD AND GENERAL COM- 
MITTEE MEETINGS. — The acnual meetings of 
the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Soci- 
ety wili be as follows: — 

The Board of Directors will meet in Wiley Hail, 
Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, Wednesday, 
Oct. 19, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

The General Committee provided for by the last 
Gene al Conference will hold its first annual meet- | 
ing in Harrisburg, Pa., Monday and Tuesday, Novy. | 
7 and §. 

J.C. HARTZELL, ( Corresponding } 
J.W. HAMILTON, \ 
Cincinnatl, O. 


Secretaries. 


TO THE PASTORS OF THE MAINE CON- 
FERENCE. — DEAR BRETHREN: Will you allow 
me to call your attention to the action of the last 
Conference (see Minutes, page £6) relative to the 
Church Aid collection for the Kingfleld church? 





[Continued on Page 8.) 








Houehton, Mifiin & Co’s 


Double the Strength, Half the Price. New Books. 


| ° , P 
\An American Missionary 


Metcalf’s | in Japan. 


| By M. L. Gordon, M. I., D. 
Compound Concentrated Extract of 


With an Introductory Note by Rev. 
WitiiaM E. Grirris. 16mo, $1 25 
W ater-White 
V anilla 


Challenges comparison for 
strength and purity; is made 
only from fine vanilla beans ; 


D. 
Dr 


Dr. Gordon, a wise and judicious mission 
ary for twenty years, in this bo. k makesa 
distinct and very interesting contribution 
to our knowledge of the social and religious 
levelopment of M.dern Japan. 


Zachary Phips. 


A historical novel, by Epwin Las 
SETTER BYNNER, author of ** Agoes Sur- 
riage,’ ‘*Tho Begum’s Daughter,’ etc. 
$1 25. 

The hero goes through Aaron Burr's Bx 
pedition, the War of 1812, and the Seminole 
War; then is connected with the American 
iegation in London. A story of great and va 
ried interest. 


Agnes Surriage. 
The Begum’s Daughter. 


New Editions of Mr. Bynner’s admi- 
rable historical novels. $1.25 each. 


contains less alcohol than 


any other extract, is smooth 
and agreeable in flavor, and 
perfectly wholesome. 


Four-ounce bottle( double 
the size of other extracts) 
50 cents. egular size 25 
cents. Either size by mail, 
caretully paces, 1o cents 
additional. 


THEODORE METCALF Co. 
39 Tremont St., Boston. 





258 Warren St., Boston Highlands, Mass. 





Fine China Dinner Ware. 


Worcester, Dove and Brown, vitreous porcelain. 


Royal Blue Meissen Onion, 
Blue Canton China. 


Canton Gilded Medallion, china. 


Doultons 
Ha 


All stock patterns, which can be had in sets or separate pieces, always 


readily matched. 


An extensive display, also, of choice patterns, which will not be duplicated, 


full services; also in Fish Sets, Soup 
Sets, A. D. Coffee Sets, ete. 


In our Glass Department, everything in Foreign and Domestic Cut Glass 


for the table. 


Artistic and beautiful pieces, for 
morocco satin-lined cases or separate. 


In the Lamp Department will be seen an extensive exhibit of the improved 
centre draft Reading Lamps, also Banquet Lamps from the low cost to the 


costly specimens. 


Oae price in plain figures and we are not undersold if we know it. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


(SEVEN FLOORS), 


120 FRANKLIN. 





Children’s Rights. 


A most readable and valuable book 
discussing subjects of great importance to 
parents and kindergartens. By Kats 
DoveLas WiGGin, author of * The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,’’ ‘* Tie Story cf Patsy,’ 
‘*A Summer in a Canyon,’’ and‘ Timo 
thy’s Quest.”” 16mo. $1 00. 





porcelain. 


Sold by Bookseliers, Sent, post, aid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Boston 


For 85 we wl! sendae py of 
THE E. & 8. TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 
to avy address 'n the United States *()k KXAMI- 
NATION AN\) COMPARISON, If | lie book aues 
k can be re 
tach g, and 


, Sorrento Gilded, faience. 
viland, White and Gold, porcelain. 
Mintons, India Tree and Gold. 





not mertthectsim m do ter it, be bee 
turn: d withmn thir y «ays of date of 
the money paid wil be refi nde |. 


3 2e Sets, S Sets, Desser 
sets, Entree Set ’ alad Sets, t E.&J B.YOUNG &CO., Cooper Uniov, New York 





iclOrs 


Wedding and Complimentary Gifts in 





OVERMAN WHEEL 





co. 
BOSTON. TON, SAN F °. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 
cHIcaao, ne’? Yorn, PHILADELPHIA 
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She Family. 


WHITTIER. 


God nursed a boy with strengthening things, 
He lifted him on the storm’s wings, 
Into his face He blew the snow, 
What the sea said He bade him know; 
He gave him music of the birds, 
And melodies of household words, 
And for his birthright made him free, 
And gave him clear, bright eyes to see 
Which straight paths led to liberty. 


The boy became a man. He wrought 
With words. His capital was Thought, 
And he gained ricbes, his life’s gold 
Doubled and increased manifold. 
These were the profits that he drew, — 
A sbare in all good, old and new, 
The bettered lives of many men, 
Harvests of seeds sown by his pen, 
Fruits of strong words that made men brave, 
And freedom given to the s!ave, 
Prayers that the burdened hearts might speak, 
Songs that made heroes of the weak, 
Lamps that he hung on the dark road 
To light his brothers home to God. 
So traded he with what he had 
That by these riches he made glad 
Great hosts of needy souls, and brought 
From his invested stores of Thought 
The gold of which grand deeds are wrought. 


Thus Whittier, Christlike, lived to bless; 
He hated nought on earth but wrong, 
He filled the world he loved with song, 

He blended strength with gentleness. 
How little for mere fame he cared! 
How much for right he bravely dared ! 
And all he had with others shared! 

Well did men own him a true knight. 

He brought his Master to their sight. 





God gave hima lorg summer-time, 

And kept his life's year in its prime, 

Till, late, the Greenleaf fel: the touch 

Of Autumn's breath; and, loving much, 
Dropped gently from the worid, and went 
Home to his Lord with great content. 


— MARIANNE FARNINGMAM, in Christian World. 





HOW LONG? 


Some days when the sun is brightest, 
And the wiod is soft and sweet, 
When the ripples feather the lightest 

Over the ripened wheat; 
When the world is fullest of music, 
And life is thrilled with song, 
The cry of my sonl is lifted, | 
‘* How long, O Lord! how long ?”’ 





For against the rich, blithe sammer 
The pain of the world is set; 

I hear the moans of the shipwrecked, 
And the groans of vain regret, | 

The wail of the heavvy-bearted, 
The grief of the one gone wrong, 

And the cry of my soul is lifted, 

** How long, O Lord! how long?”’ | 


Then, stilling my thoughts that struggle, | 
And bidding the tumult cease, \ 
4s sweet as an angel's whisper, 
Comes a b'essed word of peace, 
And the Lord Himself says gently: 
‘* Hush not thy tbankfol song, 
I am yet the Father in heaven, 
And I list to thy plaint, ‘ How long?’ 


| 
| 


‘In the day of the years eternal, 
Beginning and end I see, 
The world is both giad and sorry, 
And the world is safe with Me. 
The trouble and loss sball vanish; 
Believe, and await the song, 
Untouched by the minor of discord, 


Where the rensomed legions throng.”’ 


— MarGarer E, SanGster, in S. S. Times. 





| 
| 
| 


THOJGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


To do Thy will; 
Help me, O Father. in this world of duty 
My place to fill! 
. > . 
The damps of autumn sink into the leaves 


and prepare them for the nece:zsity of their | the pictures of the homestead which she has 
fall; and thus insensibly are we, as years! forsale, told us that ‘*Snow-Bound” was 
| written inthis room. Literally she was mis- 
taken, but poetically she was right. The 
memories of this kitchen and of those who 
| once sat in its firelight, and of the early win- 
and theirs on you. Simply to be in this | ters in this typical New England country 
It will always be 
| counted the best of his longer poems be- 


cl»se round us, detached from our tenacity of 
life by the gentle pressure of recorded sor- 
rows. — Landor. 


The doors of your soul are open on others, 


world, whatever you are, is to exert an influ- 
ence —an influence compared with which 
mere language and persuasion are feeble. — 
Horace Bushnell. 


can behold the invisible land where 
shall come no more. O Love! O Affliction! 
ye are the guides that show us the way 
through the great airy space where our loved 
ones walked. God teaches us, while yet our 
sorrow is wet, to follow on and find our dear 
ones in heaven. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


tears 


Life is full of broken measures, 
Objects unattained ; 
Sorrows intertwined with p!easures, 

Losses of our costliest treasures, 
Ere the heights be gained. 


Every soul has aspirations 
S:ill unsatisfied, 
Memories that wake vibration 
Of the heart in quick pulsation, 
At the gifts denied. 


We are better for the longing, 
Stronger for the pain; 
Souls at ease are nature wronging — 
foruugh the Aarrowed soul come thronging 
Seeds, in sun and rain! 


broken measures, fine completeness 
In the perfect whole; 
Life is but a day in fleetness — 
Richer in all strength and sweetness 
Grows the striving soul. 
— Sarah K. Bolton. 


If Job could have known —as he sat there 
in the ashes, bruising his heart on this prob- 
lem of Providence — that in the trouble that | 


had come upon him he was doing what one 


man may do to work out the problem for the 


world, he might again have taken courage 
No man lives to himself. 
your life and mine written in larger text 
What we all are doing as we stand in our lot 


steady to our manliness or our womanliness 
in our black days, is to tell in its measure on 
the life and faith of every good man coming 
after us, though our name may be forgotten. 


has long been eating its way into the heart, 
and at last the proud life lies soiled and dis- 
honored in the dust. — Rev. J. W. Richardson. 


ing that Paul's conversion is a model upon 
which all conversions must be cast. 
never saw Jesus. 
with the spiritual perception that Jesus was 
the Christ ; and he began his ministry with de- 
claring this truth. Not so the other Apostles. 
They were with Jesus for months before they 
realized that He was the Christ. 
ity of Christ was flashed upon Paul from the 
heavens. 
little to perceive Christ’s divinity by their 
knowledge of His humanity. This 
os toward a knowledge of the divine 


those of us who have approached Him as Paul 
did be impatient with those who are approach- 
ing Him as Peter did. 
one is what Philip asked of Nathanael: 
‘6 Come and see.”’ — Lyman Abbott, D. D. 


A RUN TO THE HOMES OF WHITTIER. 


where he has lived. 
people are not careful to know in a poet's life- 
time just where he was born and where is his 
home. 
assertion hangs, it should have this title: 
‘With a College President on the Wrong 
Train.” 


creasing number will make pilgrimages to 


Job's life is but 


The church has made a mistake in imagin- 


Paul 
He began his spiritual life 


The divin- 
The other Apusties grew little by 
e is 


hrist by studying the human Jesus. Let not 


All we can ask of any 








REV. J. WBARE DEARBORN. 


* Who would a poet understand 

Must visit first a peet’s land.” 

T is odd that when a man has gone, one 
should hasten for the first time to see 
In fact, some intelligent 


If I were to tell a tale by which this 
This first chapter is suppressed. 

Yet now that Whittier has gone, an in- 
the homes of his birth and life. 


The first afternoon express makes the run 
from Boston to Haverhill with a single stop. 


A NEW HOME. 


NE of the most interesting spectacles to 

a lover of his country is the establish- 
ment of a new home upon the basis of indus- 
try, temperance, and economy. Thus, when | 4 
& young man who has had to make his way in | & 
the world selects a woman whom he loves, 
and is able to take her at once to a modest 
home which she feels he has attained the |" 
power to erect or to purchase by the virtues 
which have commanded her confidence, the 
observer sees an illustration of the operation 
of the elements upon which a country’s per- 
manent prosperity depends. d 
The youth who lives from hand to mouth, 
spending his earnings, if indeed he earns any. 
thing, in dress or eo oy illustrates the 
words of Solomon: ‘* He that dealeth with a 
slack hand sball never berich.” At the time 
when he ought to marry he is unable to secure 
the hand of any discreet young woman, be- 
cause she and her friends perceive that he 
can give no promise of maintaining a home; 
or if not quite so sad an instance of improvi- 
dence as this, he may be compelled to board. 
This, if not always a fatal impediment to do- 
mestic happiness, is frequently so, for the 
bride, under such circumstances, has no 
mode of occupying herself; the day seems 
long; she loses, if she ever possessed, the 
knack of housewifery, and is quite likely 
to form a habit of leaving her lonely rooms, 
by which she may imperceptibly contract the 
disease — the worst disease that a wife can 
have — that of the wandering foot described 
by St. Paul (1 Tim 5:13); or she may give 
her entire time to the reading of current 
works of fiction, filling her mind with pict- 
ures such as cannot be realized nor perma- 
nently sustained ; or exciting her imagiuation 
and making her life seem insupportably mo- 
notonous. 

He, in the meantime, has nothing to inter- 





ity of his wife can never be pleasingly taxed | 





Whittier’s birthplace is three miles from the 
city; and Amesbury, where he lived longest, 
is twelve miles. Wetook a carriage, as the 
road to Amesbury leads past the farm. The 


drive {s a charming one, and all the more in- 


teresting that it is that part of New England 


| which was most frequently under the eye of 


the poet. The scenery is nowhere bold. It 
is a succession of billowing hills meeting at 


the sea. 


A little distance out we passed upon our | 


to provide the things that her husband likes; 


is never in a hurry, but waits to hear what I 
have to say.” 


Mrs. Spencer, when the laugh over the child's 
| this selfish world of ours.” 


imay. ‘* If it is, I fear I am not virtuous. It’s 
so stupid to listen to some people.” 


‘“What are you saying? 
hope.” 


mean agreeable people, but the tiresome ones 
—like Mrs. Ford, for instance. 
know Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Spencer. If you did” — 
Effie’s 
“Just the day before we came up here she 
came to see mamma about some hospital 
work. Mamma was out, and it fell to me to 
entertain her, or rather to let her entertain 
herself, till she returned. She talked inces- 
santly about herself and her affairs — what 
she had done, and what she was going to do, 
and what she told Charles (her husband), 
and concluded with a detailed account of her 
attack of la grippe; from the first symptom 
to the last cough nota single wipe of the 
handkerchief was omitted.” 


Payson, from her invalid’s chair. 

as I began to improve, last spring, 
thought I must see company if I was able to 
sit up, for fear 1 would get morbid and blue; 
est him in the idea of home. The very furni- | 80 nearly every day she would bring some | ; 
ture belongs to his landlady; the cooking is|one into my room. Two-thirds of them said | surpassed, in poetic power, this bugle-blast 
upon a general principle in which the ingenu-| the same things, with slight variations. 
| was, ‘I am so glad to see you looking so} 


and he, on the other hand, can send nothing| Well;’ ‘Im so glad you are improving;’ | 
| home that he knows his wife particularly en-|*‘Hope you will continue to gain now, and | 


if we don’t like it. 
‘* Dame Elsie has revealed the secret,” said 
out for the minister’s comfort in that way.’ | 

‘“‘ How well she has succeeded in adding to| 

others’ comfort or pleasure by showing an 7 
interest in what interests them and listening , 
to what they wish to say, has been proved 4 
by your conversation here this morning.” lt 


uaint reply had subsided. ‘* Miss Dunn isa 
ood listener, and good listeners are rare in 


‘*Is being a good listener one of the virt- 
es?’ asked Effie Worthington, in comic dis- 


‘“Why, Effie!’ remonstrated her sister. 
Your mother's 
aughter understands what politeness is, I 


her and purring luudly. Elsie arose, and with \¢ 
a smile and gesture in exact imitation of Miss 
Dunn, said, ‘‘ Yes, dear, yes. I know all 
about it. Ill come right along with you;” 
and trotted off, hugging her doll, the cat close 
at her heels, unmindful that her application 
of the morning’s lesson was the cause of the |f 
merriment she left behind her. t 


Effie patted her sister's hand. “I don’t 


You don’t 


told the rest. 





expressive face 


WHITTIER 8S EARLY INFLUENCE UPON r 
YOUNG MINDS. 


A Reminiscence. 
REV. R. H. HOWARD. 


i. the year 1850, in the days of my youth, | 
fey. Cyrus Prindle, of precious memo- 
ry, preached a Fast Day sermon in Shelburne, 
Vt., reviewing, and vigorously denouncing, 
the then recently-enacted, iniquitous Fugi- 
tive Slave Law. In the course of that ser- 
“IT have been a like sufferer,” said Miss |™0 he quoted the foliowing stanza from 
‘+ AS soon John G. Whittier, which has been ringing iu 
Aunt Asa | my mind and memory ever since, and which 
| had not a little to do in influencing my polit- 
lical opinions and character. It may be doubt- 
ed whether the now time-honored poet ever 





rr of his younger days. No harm can come 

|from calling the attention of the youth of 
,| this generation to a specimen of the * Voices 
of Freedom ” that were so mightily influen- 


| joys. Boarding is at best a poor substitute ‘soon be well;’ and I must needs smile and | tial in shaping the politic al thought, and in 


| for a home, tolerable only when the reality is | 
|rendered impossible by the misfortune of | 
| poverty or ill health. 
|know, but one advantage —it makes it| 
| possible to avoid visits from undesirable rela- 

| tives, or mere acquaintances whose presump- | 
ition teads them to claim the privileges of | 
| friends; and this is counteracted by the fact 


| length the broad plain which is the marge of | that they are equally debarred from welcoming | 


those who wouid give both of them pleasure, | 
and thus contribute to domestic bliss. 
One of the best methods for any young 


right Kenoza Lake, a quiet water of unusual | man is to purchase or build an inexpensive 


vance of agrowing city. There were, — 


‘* The shores we trod as barefoot boys, 
The nutted woods we wandered through.”’ 


| beauty for one so near the murderous ad- | home, provided he has a sufficient amount tu 


| bring the payment of the interest on what he 
| has to borrow, and the regular diminution of 
| the principal, within the bounds of a reas u- 
jabieeconomy. Many have found such a step | 
| the first in the road to fortune; for, discover- | 


A fringe of wood almost encircles the little ing that they ean gradually pay oft the mort. | 


to the crests of the 
‘* Watching hills beyond.”’ 


We soon see, at the end of a little lane and 
/afew rods from our road, standing well up 
from a brook in which the lad often played, 

/@ Square, two-storied house, with a big chim- 
‘ney lifting above the ridge of its roof. It 
I come to Thee, O Lord, for strength and patience ge einagideen ness, ane nde good preservation. 
| We are soon admitted to the kitchen, with its 

| fireplace and brick oven. The woman who oc- 
/cupies the house, and to whom visitors are 
| not a bore because they sometimes purchase 


| home, were its inspiration. 


cause it is so full of human interest. 


| But now we are in Amesbury, before the 
God washes the eyes by tears until they | very unpoetical house in which the bard of 
It isa 
comfortable residence of the common order, 
the sidewalk of a shaded 
village street. It is a manufaeturing town, 
of tall chimneys and the 
four-storied and many-windowed factories of | 


| New England did most of his work. 
standing near to 
and the ugliness 


brick are but a few rods away. 


the trip,” my friend said. 
poetry was born in him. 


Yes; 


He could say, as did another, — 





‘* I walk in the crowded city, 
| And buy and sell in the mart, 
But still in its crush and clamor 
| I feel that I have no part; 
For the sweet, fresh life of the country 
Forever abides in my beart.”’ 


| A pleasant-faced lady, a relative of Mr. 
Whittier, I think, conducted us to the study. 
It remains exactly as the good man left it. 
| We saw 8 low-ceilinged room, the half of one | 
From one side a door | 


|end filled with books. 
half-filled with glass opens directly upon 
side porch leading to the street. 


greensward with orchard beyond. 
‘| The room was warmed by an 


| him of the old hearth. 


‘*To come here takes away the poetry of 
but the 
He brought it here 
from the farm, and the dust and throb of this 
brisk little centre could never choke it in him 


From the 
» | other side two windows look out upon a little 


66 
open-front | \ 


| stove whose lesser blaze no doubt reminded | 
Upon the wall were | 
portraits of Starr King, Garrison, General | 


‘lake and still spreads in an unbroken forest | gage, they pursue the same course afterward, | 


| and add houge to hvuse, until, with no large in- 
come at any particular period, by the time 
middle life is reached they have an amount | 
well secured, which will ever stand between | 
them and want. 

In the home enters the sense of ownership, 
from which springs conservative interest in 
the peace and order of the community. The 
home is a protection against temptation to 
vice, crime, or extravagance, most of which 
originates without its sacred pale. What is 
still more important, should God give the 
newly-married couple children, the home af- 
fords the only opportunity worthy the name 


say, ‘ Thank you, I hope so,’ if my back ira 


it has, so far as we| aching, and my head so confused that what 


a7 inspiring the political enthusiasms, of their 
fathers. This is the stanza: — 
‘* Rail on, then, brethren of the South! 
Ye shel! not hear the trath the less; 
No fetter on the Yankee tongue, 
Or padlock on the Yankee press. 
From our Green Mountains to the sea, 
One voice sball thunder, We are free 


Franklin, Mass. 


I really hoped was that they would go and 
leave me alone. When I get well [ am going | 
to call on sick people just to show how it! 
ought to be done.” | 
** Poor child! said Mra. Prentice. ‘* Miss 
Dunn probably never had such an experience. | 
She is very kind-hearted, I should judge, and 
it is natural for some people to be agree- | - 
able.” bd % aw 
‘* Did you notice the day that colporteur, or | z \ ttle £ B i BS. 
home missionary, or whatever he called him- | en 
self, was in the parlors, no one gave him any A REAL KNIGHT. 
attention but Miss Dunn? She sat and listened | PLEASING sight it was,I do assure 
just as though his remarks were not dry as} you. Not the Jirst part of the scene, 
dust.” | for the little maid was crying bitterly. Some- | 
‘Yes, and he appeared so grateful, poor|thing very serious must have happened 
fellow! His eyes followed her as she left the | Wondering, I paused; when round a corner 
room.” |came my knight. Ona prancing steed? Wear- 
“It was only yesterday morning,” said | ing a glittering helmet and greaves of brass? 
Effie, ‘‘that we were standing on the lower; No. This was a nineteenth century knight, 


gallery together, when ove of those nuisances | ee — ~ - a to . ne a > ae 
2 a i + :., |horseback. Helmets are apt to be straw hats 

who sees about with a basket — Arab, Swiss, or derbys; and, as for greaves — well, knick- | 

or whatever they are— came along and dis- /erhbockers are more ccmmon today. 

played his wares. I saw he had lead penctis,| This particular knight was about ten years 

and as I had lost mine I bought one. Miss | Old —slender, s'raight, open-eyed. Quickly 


Dunn never purchased a thing, but just looked | B¢ *Pied the damsel in distress. Swiftly he 








of training them in such a manner as to fuifill 
the words of the father of Noah when he gave 
his son that name: 


hands.” 


‘* O fortunate, O happy day, 
When anew household finds its place 
Among the m‘ riad homes of earth, 
Like a new star just sprang to hirth, 
And roiled on its harmonious way 
Into the boundless reaims of space! "’ 


Twice blessed such a home if Longfellow’'s 
other words, in the ssme beautiful poem, 
‘The Hanging of the Crone,” are fulfilled : — 

‘« The light of love shines over a'!; 
Of love, that saves not mire and thine 
But ours, for ours 's ‘hire and mire." 


— Christian Advocate. 





WHITTIER'S LAST POEM. 


From his Greeting tu Dr. Hi Imes in September 
lantic 

L‘fe is indeed ro bolicay; therein 

Are want and woe and sin, 

Death and its nam-!e-s fears, and over all 


Our pitying tesrs must ‘al. 


Thy hand, old friend! The serv ce of our days 
In different moods and ways 

May prove to tbose who follow in our train 

Not valueless nor vain. 


The bours draw rear howe'er delayed and late, 
When at the Everra! Gate 

We leave the ~o-ds and works we call our own 
And lift void hancs a'one 





For lose ty fil. Oar nxk-daoess of soul 
Brings to that gare netoll: 
Giftiess we come to H m wo all things gives, 


And live because He lives. 





Our Girls. 


A GOOD LISTENER. 


JULIA A. LAWRENCE. 


a | 
| 


Miss Dunn is!” 


J 


‘** Charming! 


| charm lay.” 


|} a3 he held up different things, and smiled and 
‘* This same shal! comfort | Said, ‘ That's pretty,’ or something of the 
us concerning our work and toil of our! kind; and when he left he pulled at his old 


HAT a charming young woman 


Yes, that just expresses it; 
but it would be difficult to tell wherein the 


| came to her aid. 
** What's the matter?” I heard him say. 
Alas! the‘: matter’’ was that the bundle 
the held had 
| te aoe : 7 . | were open to view. 
| cap and said, *Gott bless you, leddy : ’ looking | expected a hearty scolding for carelessness. | 
| all the time at her, when I was the one who} Ard, indeed, whoever put that soiled shirt 


and forwards the !argest number of 
scribers before the first of January. 


| life, 


ee 
i 


ought to be polite enough to listen to it, even ana women who read this column will be ‘ moved "’ 
I told the other girls |t? ‘‘speak out in meeting” — that is, if you have 
about it, and we have agreed to try to look | ®™ything to say! 


WONDER how many of you women enjoy 
reading Zion's Heratp? Why! the air is 
-flutter with white hands, ‘and silvery voices from 
ll over New England respond, ‘1! 1! 1!” Wel, 
ont you think it is faily worth five cents a week ? 
do, decidedly ; and I have a tolerably accurate ides 


Just then Elsie’s great gray cat came of the amount of thought and time and money ex. 
bounding along, showing her delight at find- | pended on each issue. Now, if you really appreciate 
ing her mistress by rubbing her sides against #04 love your church paper, why not try to persuade 


ome other women to enjoy it with you? I think 


many ministers’ wives could even outdo their bus. 
bands in obtaining new subscribers for the coming 
year, if they would try; the men, you remember, are 
always reminding us of our “‘ great infilaence’’ and 
our remarkable powers of persuasion! 


A long letter 
rom a Maine pastor's devoted wife has started this 
rain of thought —a plucky woman who has herself 


| supplied ber husband’s pulpit and performed an a) 
| most incredible smount of pastoral work during bis 


ovg illness, and taken care of her home and family 


(of children besides. Soe bas been canvassing ber 
| parish for subscribers to the Heratp lately, and 
| sends a list of names to whom she wishes sample 
copies sent. 


She writes: — 
“] celled, on my way home from our farthest 


point ove Sabbath afternoon, on an clad gentleman 
who, after bis wife's death (a great lover of the Hzur- 
ALD was she), had given up bis HeraLp 
care for it, and it was too expens:ve;’ 
him rescing & cheap story paper; he is well supplied 
witb the like. 
arcent lovers: 
&@ small representation of its readers, as it is the cns- 
tom bere to pass the paversali around tle neighbor- 
hoc, 
its circnlation, and 
when possible.”’ 


‘Didn't 
and I found 


But the dear old Heratp has a few 
moreover, its fev subscriners are but 


ope may say. buat lam trying still to enlarge 


never fail to say a word for 


If the editor c 
prize-zift to the minister's wife who herself secures 


nserts to my plan, I wi!!l send « 


Na-uce § 


P.S. He consents. 


TTXBOSE of vou who have been reading Mr. Bar 


rie's vivid books — “ Auld L A Win 

cow in Thrums,”’ and “A Little Minister — wil 

be interested,as I was, in the following parzgraphs 

from a charming private letterto a friend, which I 
have begged the privilege of transcribing: — 

‘‘ T have spent much of this stormy day in the «- 


ciety of the ‘ Auld Lichts,’ reading with both 
ure and pain; with pleasure in the fine literary qual 
ity of the book, and with pain to believe that these 
are lifelike pictures — that there really are lives as 
bard, as narrow, as denied; that there really iz a re 
ligion so devoid of Christlikeness in its ministry : 
man! Strange, strange, the vast divergences in our 
common bumanity! 

“Zion's Heratp I always read with 


interest 


| Miss Willard’s story of her mother’s dying hours 


touched metenderiy. Think of such lives as theirs 
beside the‘ Auld Lichts.’.... The human beings 


| that are ‘types ’ and ‘ material ” to our story writers 
and amusingly unique to ourselves, suffer loss for the 


sake of giving us delight; and so there is alwaysa 
pang to me, beneath my enjoyment of Miss Murfree's 
mountaineers, Mr. Page’s regroes, Mr. Cable's Cre 


| oles. Mr. Barrie's people of Thrums. 


‘* You say truly that we grow old in a life of isola- 
tion and monotony. We are cheated of our allotted 
Nothing makes time pass so rapidly, nothing 
so quickly brings gray hairs and palsied faculties, as 
a life of busy monotony. The rich full days do not 


| seem to fly as do the days fu!l of work, but empty of 
| event. 


The latter go like a dream; and we are old, 
benumbed, unfit for a world of action, before we real- 
ize that youth is gone. ‘ Better fifty years of Europe 
than a cycle of Catbay.’’” 


LREADY Christmas is foreshadowed in the 
lovely gifts that are even now being fash- 

ioned by deft fingers for dear friends at home or 
abroad. Cannot some of my girl readers, who have 
the requisite leisure, write out a description of tie 
novel, pretty, or useful presents you are makirg? A 


** bursted,”’ and its contents | few fancy-work hints just now will be very accept- 
Probably the small maid | able. 


A good suggestion is this: — 


‘*Handkerchiefs are a most useful present. A 
pretty way of marking a man’s handkerchief is to 


‘had paid bim the money and ought to have | and collars in her care might reasonably have | buy the finest of black working cotton, such as is 


had the blessing, I thought.” | been vexed. 


mate 5 . . | A new piece of wrapping-paper also proved 
There was a movement behind them, and/ to, grail]. Must the child get her scolding? 
Mrs. Safford, who till now had been seeming-| Poor little soul! 


|ly evgrossed with the moruing’s mail, drew | mournfully. 
her chair into the circle. |, But the boy was not daunted. 
is POP ae the ** bursted ’ bundle under his own arm. 
‘** Excuse me, ladies,’ said she, ** but I | 


‘fear I am also a ‘good listener.’ 
|have been greatly pleased to hear | trudged together. 

‘the kind of things you have all said about | pen ~ ae girl again. 
Miss Dunn, for they show what can beaccom-|  ,, Was that boy your brother? - 
piished when one is thoroughly in earnest. I She shook her head. 

have known her always, and can assure you it} ‘* Did you know him? 
is not natural for her to be agreeable.” Another shake. are ; 

‘* Don’t tell us that she belongs to that class re, eet. A ye 

nineteenth century knight. Bless him!’ — 

}of persons who are good from a reuse Of| Harper's Young People. 
|duty,” interrupted Effie. ‘They always go 

about with a martyr look on their faces, as 
much as to say, ‘Don’t you see how good I[ 
am?’ But Miss Dunn is as bright as the 
sunshine and as happy as that bird balancing 
itself there on that honeysuckle.” 

| * Please tell us about Miss Dunn,” urged 
| Miss Worthington, ashamed of her sister's in- 
| terruption. 

With one of her rare smiles for Miss Worth- 
/ington, Mrs. Safford continued: ‘‘ When Mar- 
|garet Dunn and some of her friends came to 
/me to be organized into a King’s Daughters’ | 

Ten they met with an obstacle at the very 
first in finding what they could do. Every 
branch of the work available to them, situ- 


| 
| 
} 


I} said, in the kindest voice. 


I asked. 

















ated as most of them were, was being done There, enchanting, fair, serene, 
and well done by others. I suggested that Dwetls October, like a queen 

they commence with something in their own Hers. the elm with spreading glor; 
homes and society. Many different things Hers, the ripe year’s finished story 
were proposed and voted down. At last they mo oe Ses of freighted sheaves, 
' All the s nes of harve:t eves 


decided to call themselves, for the present at 
least, Others’ Comfort Ten, the hidden mean- 


ing of which should be unselfishness. ecrose the more delicate garden blossoms 


No wonder she sobbed so | 
He tucked | 


“Tll carry it to the laundry for you,” he} 
and off the two| 


She | 


LREADY the frost’s frigid breath has swept 


leaving biackness and blight; but the chilling nigits 


| used for the outlines of delicate doilies, and to copy 
| his own signature exactly. This may be done by 
| tracing from the original directly on the linen and 
then copying the characters as well as the form with 
the needle.”’ 

A set of drawer satchets is a very appropriate gift 
| for either a lady or a gentleman. Apropos to this a 
New York paper sare: — 


‘¢ There are various materials used for lining bureau 
drawers. The simplest is a folded sheet of white 
{shelving pap2r; but of late years it has been the 
| fashion to make inexpensive sachets, which wil! 
| cover the bottom of the drawers. This may be made 
| of a layer of cotton batting, through which a little 
| violet-orris powder has been scattered. and covered 
| with cheesecloth, in any dainty color the maker 
may fancy. These sachets are then tufted down 
with knots and embroidery silk. More expensive 
drawer sachets, which do not become so easily soiled 
as cotton, are made of giacé or of India silks in rose, 
blue, lavender or any dainty color. Rose-colored 
sachets are very often perfumed with dried rose 
leaves or rose sachet powder and caucht down with 
little knots of rose-colored ribbon. Lavender sachets 
are perfumed with lavender flowers. Fastidious 
housekeepers sometimes make sachet slips of white 
butcher’s linen which are eyeletted at either end 
(through which No. 1 ribbon is run) for their bureau 
| drawer linings. Perfumed pads of cotton batting 
are slipped into these linen covers and may be taken 
out when the covers become soiled and it is necessary 
to wash them.”’ 


“‘It is so difficult,’’ said a friend the other dary, 
‘to find a doll with real hair; and when you do, 
they are usually too expensive for a moderate purse 
‘*A doll with real bsir!’’—Ah! how vividly those 
words brovght back the longing wish of my o*Fn 

|childish heart! Perhaps mothers who have been 
teased for a new Christmas doll will be glad to prot: 
by the experience of another woman, who says: — 








| 


‘‘I buy a seventy-five cent doll, for which I ¢ 
good kid body with bisque arms and feet, an 
at some small hair dresser's I get the jate curls 
placed with a wig of real bair at much less expen: 
than I could buy the doll thus endowed in the frs 
place.” 

‘*A Unique Calencar”’ is described by Miss Greer 
leaf in the Ladies’ Home Journal, which is full < 
fruitful suggestion, and I therefore pass on the idea 

‘‘ The three hundred and sixty-five pages of thin 


‘ 


‘New England shore. This quiet room, having 


. So, then, though we may not know what | its own entrance from the street, was where 


trials wait on any of us, we can believe that 


as the daysin which Job wrestled with his| 
dark maladies are the only days that make | 


:| most of his literary work was done. 
In another room we saw a portrait of his 


him worth remembrance, and but for which | father, to whom he bore a strong resemblance, 


his name had never been written in the book | 
of life, so the days through which we strug-| 
gle, finding no way, but never losing the| 
light, will be the most significant we are | 
catled to live. — Robert Collyer. 
. a i - 
What a risk we run when we foster some) 
secret sin, not knowing when in our weakness | 
the Hyde nature may become triumphant! 
Some shepherds saw an eagle soar out from a 
crag. It flew majestically up into the sky. 
But by and by it grew unsieady. At length 
oue wing drooped, and then the other, and 
with fearful velocity the once mighty bird 
feli to the earth. Those men sought the 
eagle and found that a little viper had fastened 
itself upon it while the eagle rested on the 
crag. The eagle did not know that the ser- 
pent was there; but while the proud monarch 
Was Sweeping through the air, that serpent 
gnawed its way through the feathers and | 
thrust its fangs deep iato the eagle's flesh, | 
and it came reeling down to the earth. It is| 
the story of King David. When touching the 
heights of fame, his Just, like poison, brings 
down the imperial robes into the mire. It is 
the story of Samson. He was God's messen- 
ger; divine and supernatural strength coursed 
through his veins. But one day he posed as 
God's vice-regent, the next day, all trans- 
formed, Hyde-like, he went down to Philistia 


and — of even greater interest to us —a cray- 
on likeness of his sister Elizabeth, the com- 
panion of many years. The soulful eyes and 
sympathetic face tell how truly she is de 
scribed: — 
— ‘our dearest sat, 

Lifting ber large, sweet, asking eyes 

Now bathed within the fadeless green 

And holy peace of Paradise.” 


‘*Snow-bound * was written a year after 
her death, for, — 


‘* Do those large eyes bebold me still ? 
Wits me ore little year ago.”’ 

The tender heart and triumphant faith of 
the poem are in its remembrance of her. That 
loss has become how great a gain! 

We were told that Mr. Whittier came to 
Amesbury that he might be near the meeting- 
house of the Society of Friends. We found it 
a little further up the street, a modest, elm- 
shaded sanctuary, facing its own little turf 
of green. 

Not far from here he is buried. Time did 
not permit a visit to his grave. Indeed, we 


| Gordon, and several small water-co!ors of the | ‘Perhaps that 


‘*T noticed Margaret looked sober over it, 
and she whispered to me at parting she feared 
| ‘Oh, that is easily done! I can take a/| she coulda’t do much to comfort others. That 
|rose in my hand, note the delicate curve of was Friday. Monday she came again with a 
|each petal and the curious folding at its base radiant face; she said she had found out what 


|which gives it its piquant outward curve; | she could do—she could listen to other peo- 


is it. 
| rose is charming?” 


Can you tell why a 


white paper, cut square and giued together at the tor 
and sides, block-fashion, in the usual manner, ar 
fastened on a large piece of card-board, gilded az 
decorated with fancy lettering; a loop of yellow sat: 
ribbon to hang itup by. Each slip of paper bear 
the proper date and day, from January 1 to Decen 
ber 31, and on each is a verse or prose sentence s¢- 
lected by a friend from some favorite author, copiec 
| in that ‘riend’s own bandwriting, and signed in the 
left-band corner witb his or her initials. 


only bring into brighter bloom many hardier fl>wers, 
and set the forest trees burning with transient gold- 
and-scariet loveliness. ‘‘A melancholy season,” | 
urges a plaintive voice. Yes; perhaps so — to some. 
But the blessed harvest season, the fruition period, 
can never be wholly ead, wholly desolate. Pain, 
gloom, and sorrow should not be permitted to cloud 





| to circumference; and then, placing it to my 

| nose, inhale its fragrance and be convinced; 

{but you can’t analyze a character in that 
way.” 

All laughed. They were gathered on one 
lof the broad galleries of a quiet summer 
boarding-house enjoying the coolness and 
| freshness so restful in contrast with the heat 
/and dust they had left behind them. 
| ‘I thought Miss Dunn an ordinary person 
| when I first met her,” continued Mrs. Pren- 
| tice, the first speaker, ‘‘ but I am more and 
more fascinated with her every day.” 

** Oh, it’s plain to be seen that every one in 
this house is in love with her, even ‘ Dame’ 
Elsie here,” said Effie Worthington. 

‘* Dame ” Elsie, the landlady’s little daugh- 
ter, named for her Quaker grandmother — and, 
as her mother often said, more like her than 
‘any of her own daughters —was sitting in 
'an angle of the gallery, her doll in her lap. 
| This was her favorite place when they con- 
|gregated here to read or chat at pleasure. 
| How much of the wit and wisdom she heard 


can trace the exquisite coloring from centre | ple. 


‘I was at Cousin Martha’s Saturday,’ 
she said; ‘we are practicing duets together, 
‘and while I was waiting for her, 1 went 
into Aunt Patty’s room—she is Martha’s 
husband's aunt and lives with them. 
| I fear she hasn't the pleasantest time always, 
‘for though Martha sees she has everything 
| for her comfort, she has little sympathy for 
her. Isat down by her, and the poor soul 
| began at once to talk about the past and her 
‘old home. When Martha called me she 
| grasped my hand and urged me to come again, 
for it was so good to have some one to talk to. 
| That set me to thinking, and I have reached 
'the conclusion that people are most inter- 
ested in what interests themselves, and take 
the most comfort in talking about it, and I 
am going to listen to them. Yesterday in 
church it came to me how unpleasant it must 
be for a minister to preach when two-thirds 
of his congregation are looking anywhere but 
at him. How does he know whether they are 
asleep or devoutly listening when they sit 
with closed eyes? Or they may be estimating 
the probable cost of their neighbor’s new 


these rarely beavtiful, twilight-clipped autumn days. 


* Rather let our spirits borrow 
Gladness from the rich libation, 
Nectar-brimmed at coronation 
Of this loveliest month of all, 
Diamond-threaded, of the fall.” 

Many of us, probably most of us, bave made our 
placs for the fall and winter — plans for se’f- 
improvement, for helping others, for intellectual and 
spiritaal upbuilding — and are already immersed in 
our work. But if any of you are not busy and in- 
terested and purposeful, oh, 1 beg of you to throw 
aside the dragging weights of selfishness and ease, 
and speedily become workers in the world’s great 
hive. Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer says: — 


no great, absorbing interest outside of themselves. 
In studying faces at social gatherings, one can hard- 
ly fail to be impressed with the different expressions 
upon the countenances of those who are accustomed 
to assemble purely for pleasure, and those whose 
lives are dominated by any noble purpose. Girls 
naturally desire to be beautiful. Butif the beauty 
is to be lasting, if at forty and sixty they wish to 
have that ceriain something in their personal pres- 
ence which makes many women of that age so at- 
tractive, they must live outside of themselves. Seif- 
culture soaght for its own sake will never make a 
girl winsome. Her graces, her accomplishments, 








good to be really possessions.”’ 


her talents of every sort, must subserve some higher | 


There ar 
| over fifty friends represented in my calendar, inclu 
| ing several little children, who wanted to havea finger 
| in the pie. 

‘*Several weeks before Christmas the friend wh 
planced tbis charming gift, having had the thre 
hundred and sixty-five slips cut and properly printed 
or type written, distributed them among my friends, 
who wrote the wish or thought that appealed to them 
| returning the «l'ps to heac quarters, where they were 
| collected and placed in the proper order and fastened 
to the decorated background. And so, at Christmas 
time this unique and lovely greeting came to gladden 
my beart, and each day, as I read the autograph se 
lection, the spirit of an absent friend seems very near 
and my beart is mace glad by the successful result of 
&@ most loving conspiracy. I gladly contribute this 
hint for the coming Christmas. It is simple, and ret 
has in it the elements of a gift serving as a contic t- 
| ous reminder of the donor.” 


‘*T am so sorry for the girls and women who have | 


OT very many days ago I received a copy of 
N that dainty book which holds choice ‘‘ Seiec- 
tions from Mary A. Livermore,” compiled by Mrs 
Ellen M. Everett, whose unerring literary taste is ev- 
idenced by tbese 32 pages of gathered pearls. fine 
portrait cf Mrs. Livermore makes more valuable t5's 
treasury cf beautiful words from the lips of one w50 
|} can troly say, with Browning, ‘“‘What my heart 
| tangbt me, I taught the world.”” The Massachusetts 
W.C.T. U. bave this brochure for sale at their rooms, 
| 171 Tremont St. 








to gratify his passion, and he lost his 
and he lost his lite! This is the mat ¢ 


_ Many a life in our day; the premise is great 
sip the potion of sip, and Zz secret ante its | 
But suddenly there is the expos- | 

The secret indulgence of sin | 


pleasures! 
ure of the fall! 


| had little desire. That dust should turn to 
f | dust is not significant while 
* Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own! ”’ 
Roslindale, Mass. 





| was retained in her solemn little brain, no 
}one ever knew, for she repeated it only to 
|her dollies and her cat. She looked up now/| way. For the future I am going to look at 
jinto the bright face bent over her, and nod-| the minister when he preaches. He has spent 


costume instead of the worth of his argu- 
ments, when they are looking so steadily that 





Shall I not hear from some of rou in regard to | e-e: 


what you are doing in this big world to make it and | _ the clock's chimes warn that the hour is mn, 
yourselves better? Aunt Serens holds out a cordial | and that Aunt Serena has already lost et 
hand to her friendly circle of feminine readers, with | “ Desuty sleep’ — for this night, at least. 





ding gravely, said, ‘I like Miss Dunn. She; time and thought over his sermon, and we 


the hope that frequently one or another of the girls | Aunt SERENA 
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Lion’s Herald 


FOR THE YEAR 1893. 


——_e—_—— 


Over Fifteen Months for 
One Subscription. 


A SFECIAL ADVANTAGE IS AGAIN 
OFFERED 


New Subscribers. 


The paper will be sent from date the 
remainder of the year free to all New 
Subscribers who subscribe for One 
Year. 

When the full amount of the subscription 
price ($2.50) is received, their paper will be 
credited to Jan. 1, 1894. 


cupies Caracas; the president and ministry 
abandon the country. 

— Secretary Foster and Governor Russel! speak 
at the banquet which closes the celebration of | 
the Woburn quarter-millennial. 

— Prof. Pickering telegraphs from Arequipa 
that he has discovered 48 small lakes in the 
planet Mars. 

~ A father and son die at Tonawanda, N.Y, 
of cholera; they came to this country three 
months ago. 

— Five persons lose their lives by an electrical 
explosion in Berlin. 

— The French whip the Dahomeyans in a battle 
foaght Oct. 4. 

— The height of Mount St. Elias in Alaska fii- 
cially fixed at 17,201 feet. 

— New protocol signed by Chile and Peru; 
guana deposits ceded by Chile to be given to the 

Peruvian corporation. 

~ Capture of Carlos Worth, of Canada, while 
transporting two Chinamen from the Canadian 
border to St. Johnsbury, Vt., ia deflance of the 
Chinese Exclusion law. 


Monday, October 10. 





Those who wish to subscribe, and do not find 
it convenient to pay now, can order the 
paper at once (that they may have the full 
benefit of the extra mouths offered free), 
and forward the money between this anc 
Jan. 1. 


| = Dr. E. W. Donvld, pastor of the Church of 
| the Ascension, New York city, invited to Trinity 
| pulpit in this city. 

| — Five persons killed and 17 hurt by a collision 
ina fog on the Pacitio coast between the steamer 
|  Premier’’ and a steam collier. 


— The late A. G. Tompkins’ will gives $100,000 





We hope every minister willl announce | to the Museum of Fine Arts in this city, with 



















































this offer to his congregation, 
and secure a large number 
of new subscribers im- 


mediately. 

Will each reader of the paper inform his neigh- 
bor, who may not be a subscriber, of our 
offer? Zion's HERALD should be read in 
every Methodist family in New England. 


From no other source can 
an equal amount of good 
reading be obtained 
for so little money. 

The paper contains an average of Forty-two 
columns of reading matter per week, and 
costs only & cts. per number. 

Each issue contains a large amount of fresh 
editorial matter, and also articles from a 
grest variety of pens, affording the most 
valuable information upon all the impor 
tant topics of the day. 


> -_ 


Specimen Copies Free. 


All letters relating to the subscription de. 
partment of the paper, or on other business, 
should be addressed to 


A. S. WEED, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Hiview of the Week. 


Tuesday, October 4. 

-— Death at Portland, of Rev. Samuel Long- 
fellow, brother of the poet. 

Bank-wrecker Dann dies in prison in Buffalo 

— a suspected suicide. 

~ Brussels decided upon by the powers as 
the place for holding the Monetary Conference, 
Nov. 22. 

- The famishing populace of Morlia, Mex., 
rise sgainst the authorities. 








Lord Tenayson seriously ill. 

— Fifteen thousand Clyde shipbuilders out of 
work. 

— Dr. Briggs to be tried Nov. 9. 

Wednesday, October 5. 

— Minister Egan arrives in New York from 
Chile with a new treaty and the $75,000 inden- 
pity. 

— Lt. Col. Miklos, an Austrian officer, wins the 


big Austro German . flicers’ race by arriving firat 
in Berlin. 


Capt. Morrison, of the sunken yacht “ Alva,” 


deprived of his license for six monthe. 

— Republican ratification mectings in Music 
and Faneuil Halls; speeches by Gov. McKinley, 
Whitelaw Reid, and others. 

- Silver continues to decline. 

~ Opening of the sessions of the American 
Board in Chisago. 

Thursday, October 6. 

= Grade crossings on the Providence division 
of ‘he Old Colony Railroad to be abolished. 

The State of New York out of debt for the 
first time in over a half-century. 

— The Dalton gang make an aneucceasful at- 
tempt to rob two banks in Coffeyville, Kan.; six 
men killed and three fatally wounded in the 
melee. 

~ Twenty-six indic'ments by the U.S. grand 
jury in the National Cash Register case. 

= Death, at Providence, of Prof. Thomas 
Chase, one of the New Testament revisers. 


— Opening of the Mechanics’ Fair in this city. 
= The Protestant Episcopal General Conven- 


tion in session in Baltimore. 


— Death of Lord Tennyson, England’s Poet 


Laureate. 


— Woburn begins its quarter-millennisl fes‘{- 


many other public b quests. 
~ D:ath,in Portland, of Rev. Dr. 1. ?. Warren, 
editor of the Christian Mirror. 


Mrs. Charles Parkhurst presiding. The 
treasurer, Miss Mary E. Holt, reported re- 
ceipts for the year from auxiliaries, $24,683.28 ; 
from other sources, $3,900.27; making a total 
of $28,583.55. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the Branch had not met its appropriations for 
the year, the faith and zeal of these good 
women reached out after larger things, even 
to $32,000 for the coming year. 

The report of the corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Alderman, whose presence was 80 sadly 
missed, being detained by illness, was read 
by the secretary, and gave, as always, inter- 
esting and encouraging glimpses of the work 
both at home and in the foreign field. 

The general officers were re-elected: Pres!- 
dent, Mrs. Charles Parkhurst; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. M. P. Alderman; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. O. A. Curtis; treasurer, 
Miss Mary E. Holt. 

The young ladies’ service of Wednesday 








finances are in good condition, and a revival 
spirit pervades all the meetings. Eight have 
recently started in the Christian life. Two 
have been received on probation, and three 
into full connection. 

St. Luke's held a successfal Sunday-school 
rally on the last Sunday in September, 211 
being present, the largest number in the his- 
tory of the school. The missionary collection 
of the church will probably exceed $200. 
Sunday, Oct. 2,3 joined the church on pro- 
bation, 3 were baptized, 4 joined the church 
in full from probation, and 19 joined the 
church by letter. This makes a total mem- 
bership, including probationers, of 242 in a 
church only three and a half years old, 
which started with 54. Rev. L. H. Dor- 
chester, pastor. 


Asbury.— The special services are still 
being continued with good results. Rev. C. 





afternoon was presided over by Miss Clemer- 
tina Butler. Dr. Parker, of India, gave a 
very entertaining account of Dr. Sheidon’s 
work both at Moradabad and Muttra. A 
paper on ‘‘Giving’’ was read by Mrs. G. A. 
Phinney, of Dorchester, Mass., and an ad 
dress was given by Miss Josephine Carr, 
lately returned from a trip around the world, 
having spent much time visiting mission 
stations. Mrs. L. F. Harrison conducted a 


A. Littlefield has teon assisted this week by 
several of the Methodist preachers and Rov. 
Gcorge C. Baldwin, jr, Baptist. The ror 
mal t-achers’ class starts out auspiciously on 
its third year with a membership of 12. The 
church gave a collection of $60 to the Mitti- 
neague Methodist Church last Sunday. 
HAZEN. 








— | 
VERMONT CONFERENCE. 





children’s service, being assisted by Miss 
Cushman. | 

The addresses of Wednesday evening were 
by Rev. Dillon Bronson, of Newton, Mass., 





Winchester preaches the 
the late poet Tennyson in 


| ~The Bishop of 
| funeral sermon of 
| Haslemere Church. 


| 


- Dr. Pentecost preaches a farewell sermon in | 
| Park Street Church before leaving for his new 
tield of labor in London. 
| =A lock-out of 1,800 garment-makers in this 
| city impending. 
| — Fifty-three new cases of cholera in Buda 
Pesth. 


| =~ Premier Abbott and Minister Foster of 

| Canada proceed to England to argue the right of 

the Dominion to make commercial treaties with 
foreign countries. 








CHURCH REGISTER. 
(Continued from Page 5.) 
The facts are these: The brethren here have built 
a beautiful and convenient church, which was ded- 
icated on the 151th day of last October; the cost of 
church, independent of lot, was $3,000. It Is ad- 
| mirably situated, and doing a good work for Maine 
Methodism. To make this possible the brethren 
came under very heavy personal pledges, and have 
done up totbeir utmost ability to do; still there 
remained about $650 unprevided for. The Church 
| Extension Society came grandly to the rescue 
| with $200, upon the condition that the church be 





entirely free from indebtedness by the first day of 
| November, 1892, or forfeit their aid. Now, breth- 
| ren, if the Church Aid collection does as well as it 
| did last year, this can be done; the figures last year 
| were as follows: Augusta District, $77; Lewiston, 

$287; Portland, $74- making a total «f $428. If 
| each pastor will kindly do his best for this desery- 
ing church, the amount can be easily raised. This 
is a Conference interest, not a district only. Please 
take your coliection as early as possible, and for- 
ward it to me for the society. 


W. B. ELDRIDGE, Pastor. 


THE PEMIGEWASSET AND MERRIMACK 
VALLEY PREACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
CONCORD DISTRICT AND THE EPWORTH 
LEAGUES will hold a meeting in Concord, Oct. 
18and19. Services to be held the 18th in Baker 
Memorial, and the 19th in the First Church. 

PROGRAM, 

BAKER MEMORIAL, — Tuesday, Oct. 18, ll a. m. 
| 1, devotional service, conducted by Dr. J. W. Mer- 
| rill; 2, organization; 3, reports from churches, 
| At2p.m., 1. Work Preparatory to a Revival, 

W.H. Hutchins; 2. Methods of Conducting a Re- 
vival, W.C. Bartlett; 3. After the Revival, What? 
A.C, Coult. 

At 7.30, sermon by W.T. Hiil. 

First CHURCH.— Wednesday, Oct. 19, 9 a. m, 
1. Devotional cervices,conducted by D. W. Downs; 
2. The Ministry in its Relation to the Science of 
Government, L. R. Danforth; 3. Church Growth 
Determined by Church Enterprise, W. R. Web 








ster; 4. The Minister’s Work: (1) Asa Preacher, 
D. E. Miller; (2) As a Pastor, Geo. R. Locke; 5 
Address by 8. C. Keeler, P. E. 

| EPWORTH LEAGUE, at 2 p. m. 

} PROGRAM 

| 1. Business; 2. The Epworth League: Its Origin, 

| Growtb, and Relation to Methodism, Mrs. J. E 


Robins; 3. How to Utilize the Various Depart- 
ments of the League: (1) Christian Work, the 


Miss Clara M. Cushman, and Dr. Parker. 
After the reports of the Conference secre- 
taries, Thursday morning, Mrs. W. W. Fenn, 


| wife of a Congregational pastor of the city, | ful tones to the worship of God. 


extended greetings from the Woman's Board. 
Mrs. E. W. Parker outlined the work of the 
Branch in India, bringing only tidings of 
faithfulness and progress. Dr. Parker, after 
portraying the grand results of the work in 
individual cases, closed the service with a 
fervent prayer of consecration. 

A memorial service, in charge of Mrs. H. 
B. Steele, was held at the opening of the 
Thursday afternoon session, in which tender 
allusion was made to the worth and excellence 
of the members of the Board who have passed 
away during the year— Mrs. J. Noble, Mrs. 
C. Field, and Mrs. E. Fogg. 

Mrs. C. E. Thompson successfully con 
ducted a ‘ Discussion on Practical Topics,” 
which was participated in by many of the 
ladies. Addresses were given by Miss E. L. 
Harvey, of India, and Miss Carr. The en- 
rolment committee reported the presence of 
127 delegates, and with a few cheering words 
and an earnest prayer from Mrs. S. J. Steele, 
in which all hearts united, the annual meet- 
ing was brought to a close. 

The meeting may well be called a success, 
although the absence of both secretaries and 
other familiar faces was constantly so appar- 
ent and so deeply regretted; yet those who 
were present could not fail to receive fresh 
courage and inspiration from the excellent 
reports of the officers and committees, and 
the enthusiastic words of the missionaries 
and other speakers whe so kindly gave their 
services. 

Much credit for the success of the meeting 
is due to the ladies of the beautiful ‘‘ Forest 
City ’’ for their cordial welcome and generou§ 
hospitality. .Most thoughtfully were their 
guests provided for in every way, and ex- 
pressions of satisfaction were heard contin- 
ually. May the results of the meeting not 


only be felt among those who were permitted 
to erjoy its exercises, but through their in- 
fluence reach the workers at home not so 
highly favored, spurring them to renewed 
¢ffort, and thus penetrate even to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, bringing precious 
souls in darkness to a knowledge of the 
Christ! 
Saran L. Nutter, Sec. pro. tem. 








The Conferences. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 
Boston District. 


Preachers’ Meeting. — Wesleyan Hall was 
unusually well filed on Monday morning 
last to listen to addresses by Dr. Parker, of 





Tilton League; (2) Mercy and He!p, Miss Maud FE. 
Northop, of the Sancook League; 3, Literary 
| Work, H. Sargent, of First Church, Concord; 4 
| Entert-inment, Miss Emma Jones, of Baker Memo- 
| rial; 5. Correspondence and Finance, Lakeport 
| League; 6. Report from the Worcester Conven- 
tion. 

At 7.30 p. m., addresses by Rev. D. C. Knowles, 
D. D., and Rev. J. M. Durrell. 


NORWEGIAN PREACHING SERVICE.—A 
Norwegian service will be held in the vestry of 
Bromfield St. Church, Oct. 16,at4 p.m. Preaching 
by Rev. J. P. Anderson, Norwegian missionary 
under the patronage of Boston Missionary and 
Church Extension Scciety. Will pastors cail the 
atteution of Norwegian and Danish brethren to this 
notice? 





BOSTON PREACHERS' MEETING. — The 
preachers will be addressed, next Monday morn- 
ing, by Mrs. Lydia Von Finklestein Mountford, the 
renowned iecturer on Oriental subjects. Public 
invited. JOHN R. CUSHING, Sec’y. 








Dover District Apportionments. 

























val. P. E.’s Bishop's F. Ch. 

Friday October a cl - 7 “Y 7% 

~ Rev. C. A. Dickinson retires from the Pru-| Amesbury, $68 $21 $34 8634 

deatial committee of the American Board. Auburn, 14 5 7 7 

~ The cholera scare over, and no more vessels cca , be bs ; 
iat , over, § 

- i de — in thie port anless with sickness |, Hampstead, 6 9 3 4 

om Pua East Kingston, 6 2 3 3 

~— The Democrats carry Georgia with 70,000 | East Rochester, 24 7 12 12 

majority. East Wo! fboro’ Circuit, 14 4 6 6 

— W.M. Runk, of the dry goods firm of Dar- a — A = ~ 

ling’on, Runk & Co., Philadelphia, commits  nonny 2 98 36 36 

suicide on account of peculations amounting to Greenland, 30 10 15 15 

250,000. Hampton, 22 7 10 10 

~ A type-founders’ trust formed, with a capital | Haverhill, First Church, 75 28 38 38 

of $9,060,000. - Grace - 100 39 6 50 

Kingston — Danville, 28 9 4 14 

~ Inauguration of Hon. Levi K. Fuller as gov-| | swrence, First Church, 112 0 56 56 

ern r of Vermont. “Garden Street, 96 30 48s 48; 

— Medford decides to have a city charter. “ St. Mark's, 24 8 12 12 

Reciprocity with the Republic of Columbi« * _ 8t. Paul’s, 13 3 & 

arranged. Lowell, Bridge Street, 20 7 10 10 

Ex-Senator Delameter, of Pennsylvania, oe amackpert, = A b 

convict: d of embezzlement. signe , 

Milton Mills, 14 5 6 6 

Saturday, October 8. Moultonville, 12 3 6 6 

- Dr. Pierson and Rev. Thomas Spurgeon to | Newmarket, ” » Ss *® 

Iternate, six months each, in Mr. Spurgeon’s | Portsmouth, 44 6 2 2 

pulpit. Raymord, 4 8 12 12 

~ Gen. Creep victoriona tn Ven-znelo: he ne. Rochester, 72 28 34 34 

a —s Salisbury, 44 14 22 22 

= — | Sandown, 8 2 3 3 

Seabrook, 16 5 8 8 

South Newmarket, 30 10 15 15 

Tuftonboro’, » 2 3 3 

West Hampstead, 9 3 4 4 

Wolfboro’ Junction, 14 4 7 7 


By order of District Stewards. 


The P. E.’s claim, increased $100, makes neces- 
sary the increase in the charges ordered by the 
District Stewards. 

Conference Claimants, same as Bishop's Claim. 

G.W.N. 


Nervousness. 
HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 











An agreeable and benefi- 
cial tonic and food for the 
nerves and brain. A remedy 
of the highest vaiue in Men-~ 
tal and Nervous Exhaustion. 


W. F. M. 8. 


The 23d annual meeting of the New En 
gland Branch, W. F. M. 8., was held in the 
Chestnut Street Church, Portland, Me., Oct. 
4,5 and 6. 

The social missiouary service of Tuesday 
evening was in charge of the pastor of the 
church, Rev. M.S. Hughes, and Rev. 1. Luce, 
and was largely attended by both delegates 
and friends. 

Wednesday morning, after kindly words of 
welcome from Mrs. M. S. Hughes, occurred 
the annual business meeting of the Branch, 





Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 





India, ard our own Dr. Butler. The latter 
| spoke only a few moments, giving some per- 
|sonal reminiscences. Dr. Parker followed, 
land told how the present work of India was 
| prospering, in schools and teaching, in relig- 
ion and revivals. 


Boston, Morgan Chapel. — Twenty rose 
for prayers on Sunday last, Rev. E. P. King, 
pastor. 

South Boston, St vohn’s.— On Sunday,Oct 
2,the pastor received 7 on probation, 5 into 
full connection, and 6 by letter. He recently 
baptized 2 also, and 2 wera forward for 
prayers at the Friday evening meeting. 

Dorchester, Baker Memorial. — By Rev. 
C.H. Talmage, the pastor, 7 persons were re. 
ceived from probation anu 1 by letter, Oct. 2. 
Ex-Gov. St. John gave an eloquent gospel 
temperance address, Sunday evening, Sept. 30, 

Auburndale. — Sunday was missionary 
day with this church. Dr. Parker made an 
address, and nearly $500 was pledged for the 
parent Missionary Society. In the evening 
an auxiliary of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society was formed, with 51 mem- 
bers. 


North Boston District. 


Cambridge, Epworth. — The piano which 
Mr. Chase presented to this society was not a 
Steinway, as we stated last week, but a 
Steinberg. 

Lynn District. 

Medford. — The Junicr Epworth Leag ue 
was reorganized directly after the summer 
vacation, new officers were elected, and new 
names enrolled. It hasnow 32 members, and 
has had an average attendance, up to this 
time, of over 30 children. Mrs. M. L. J. 
Hadley is the ¢fficient superintendent, and 


she is doing most admirable work, interest- 
ing and instructing the children. Rev. Fay- 
ette Nichols, pastor. B. 





Springfield District. 

West Warren. — Presiding Elder Thorndike 
preached an excellent sermon here on Sept. 
25, and held the second quarterly conference. 
The church is prespering along all lines. The 



























rounded teaspoonful 
of Cleveland’s \ <> 

Baking Powder 

does more and better work 
than a heaping, 

teaspoonful 

of any other. 


A large saving on a 
year’s bakings. 





St. Alhans District. 


Alburgh.— A new pulpit has been placed | 


the church and some repairs made. 
Cambridge. —A new bell, weight 534 
pounds, tone C, cast by the Henry McShane | 
| Co. of Baltimore, now calls the people in joy- | 
It is a gift | 
|to the church from Sister Rose Morton, and | 
lis an exceedingly fine bell for one of its | 
weight. It was raised to its place in the | 
tower, Spt. 10, after the pustor, Rev. G. H. | 
Wright, with some assistance, had spont | 
nearly two weeks preparing a place for it. | 
The spiritual interest is exceptionally good, 
especially at North Cambridge, where a 
Friday evening prayer-meeting is maintained. 
One has recently started in the Christian 
life, and God’s Spirit is moving among the 
people. 

Johnson. — The pastor, Rev. G. J. Newton, 
writes: ‘‘Our work in Johnson is in fair 
condition. Two joined by confession last 
| Sabbath, and two on the previous Sabbath. 
Three of these were young men and one a 
young lady. Oneof the State Normal schools 
is located here, and is well patronized by 
our Methodist young pzople. These add two 
classes to our Sunday-school and increase 
our services when school is in session from 
thirty-five to fifty. This speaks well for 
their training at home. Of the twenty-five 
trustees of this school only one, to my 
knowledge, is a Methodist, «hile the Con- 
gregationalists are represented by two minis- 
ters and a dczen or more laymen, and the 
Baptists by three representatives. Of course 
this is a State affair, and should not be con- 
sidered from a sectarian standpoint; yet the 
fact is true that the Methodists in the north- 
ern counties support the school by patron- 
age far better than they are represented in 
the management. This charge embraces lots 
of territory, my duties for last week requir 
ing me to go 116 miles by team. No dis- 
tance is too great which leads me in touch 
with such kind, true people as I always 
find; the way home is always shorter while 
thinking of their deep gratitude.’’ 


Morrisville. — The new parsonage is val- 
ued, with the lot, at $2,000, on which there 
is an indebtedness of $600, most of which is 
covered by pledges. The League and Ladies’ 
Aid have each contributed $100, and will 
pledge more. The latter have partly car- 
peted and papered the house. A Junior 
League has recently been organized. The 
children are scattering tracts, looking up 
strangers and inviting them to church, and 
he!ping in other ways. 

Enosburgh Falis.—The Spirit is still at 
work among the people, and sou!s are seck- 
ing and finding eternal life. {he heart of 
the pastor, Rev. L. O. Sherburne, 18 greatly 
cheered and encouraged. 

St. Albans Bay.— God has not forgotten 
to be gracious. Hearts are Deing melied 
Several have recently sought the Saviour 
The people have manifested their appreciation 
of their pastor, Rev. W. H. Hyde, by put- 
ting quite an amount of new furniture ir 
the parsonage, including a fine new coa: 
stove for the parlor. 

Swanton.— The preachers’ meeting was | 
excellent, notwithstanding the rain. Thuir-| 
teen preachers, in all, were present and & 
good proportion of the assignments were 
met. The absent are to be commiserated. 


St. Albans. — Rev. Emory J. Hayes, pas 
tor of the People’s Church, Boston, deliv- 
ered his lecture on ‘‘ What Young Men have 
Done io this World,’ under the auspices of 
the Epworth League of this church, Wednes- 
day, Oct. 5. The weather was very unfavor 
able, and the audience, consequently, was 
not large. R. 
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Mon'!pelier District. 

A series of meetings now being held at 
Barre have auspiciously opened, and severa! 
have already identified themselves with those 
who serve the Lord. Pastor Smithers is 
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Makes an every-day convenience of an 


id-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 

Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 

award at al! Pure Food Expositions. Each 

package makes two large pies. Avoia 

‘mitations—always insist on having the 
NONE SUCH brand. 


if your grocer does not keep it, send 20c. (or stampa} 
for full size package by mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. Y¥.- 
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ROOFING 


Is unequal d for honce, ‘arn, factory or out 
buildings, and costs half the price of shing es. tin 





vigorous!y pushing the work on all lines at 
home, as we! as grandly leading the Epworth 
forces of the district and Conference. 

Rev. H. E. Howard bas been engaged in 
an energetic campaign in the out-districts at 
Chelsea. Asa result several have been con- 
verted, and the Sunday morning eongrege- 
tions are larger than for a long while. 
has been assisted in special meetings by Rev. 
J. A. Wright, a Freewill Baptist brother. 

Evangelist Reynolds !s leading the forces 
at Linden, Mass., the parish of Bro. D.C. 
Thatcher, a member of our own Conference. 

The foundation has been laid for the new 
parsonage at Wiliiamstown, and the roof 
will soon be covered. The first bi-monthly 
communion service was observed the first 
Sunday in October, and Pastor Reynolds 
baptized and received on probation one 
young lady. 

The quarterly meeting at Waterbury Cen- 
tre, Oct. 2, was an unusual occasion, and 
three young people from the same family — 
two sisters and a brotber— rose for prayers. 
Another young lady began the Christian life 
in the evening. The presiding elder is very 








hopeful of the future of that charge. | 
j | 
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EAST MAINE CONFERENCE. 

Rov. I. H. W. Wharff, presiding elder of | 

Rockland Districi, writes from Thomas- | 
ton:— 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS 
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PORTLAND, ME., PORTLA I 





‘“‘lLam very sorry that ‘Creamer,’ in bis | 
exrellent report of Bucksport District in | 





ZION 8s HERALD of Sept. 28, should tuke oc- 
casion to cast a reflection on the action of 


Bishop Goodseil in the matter of a financial | 


agent fur Backsport Seminary. Had he taken | 
pains to inquire carefully into the case, 1 | 
feel sure he would have omitted bis criticism. 
Permit me to say we never had a Bishop pre- 
side at East Mame Conference that tock a 
greater interest in our work, and labored 
barder to meet its needs, than our beloved 
Bishop Goodsell. Every cetail of the work 
was Carefully |ooked afrer, and no action was 
taken until the most painstaking investiga- 
tion had been made. To my certain knowl- 
edge, the Bishop gave as carefal attention to 
the interests of the Seminary as to ary 
charge in the Conference, and in the action 
taken had the hearty approval of all the pre- 
siding elders. In fact, the present arrange- 
ment was suggested by one of the presiding 
elders, who is also a trustee of the Semi 
nary.” 





A Series or CaLirornniA Excursions — 


{ For rooms difficult to heat with a furna 

{ ttove this 
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Hub Oil Heater 

, 

: ig just what is wanted. It furnishes a power'n! hea 
at about one cent per hour. It is used cxtensively for 
heating «ffices and chambers. Cooking attachments cap 


Makers of 





COAL IS UP 


BUT OIL WAS NEVER LOWER 


be furnished if desired. This stove cas be safely shipped 
to any part of the country. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Co., 


48 to 54 Union Street, Boston, 


ae ee BRtA- 
oN 6 tee 


Write for circulars. 


Hub Stoves, Ranges snd Heaters, 








California is recognized as the sanitarium 





of America and the favorite winter resort of 
Eastern people who desire to escape the se- 
verity of the Atlantic climate. This fact 
adds interest to the announcement by Messrs. 
Reymond & Whitcomb of their eleventh a’« 
nual series of excursions to the Pacific coast 
There will be no less than eight of these de 
lightful toars, the date of departure of the 
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A Methodist Physician | 


Of the Old School, who desires an opportunity to 
build up a good practice in a country place, cen 


1ear of a good opening by addressing, 
Rev. GEORGE A. CRAWFORD, 
Woburn, Mass, 





first party from Boston being Nov. 10. The 
Raymond parties travel on special time 
schedules, and enjoy the accommodations of 
elegant Puliman trains of vestibuled sleeping 
and dining cars. There ‘s a choice of two 
outward routes, and four retarning routes, 
with ten parties returning uvder persone! es 
cort. 





Among the attractions at the Mechanics’ 
Fair are the fine porcelains and crystal glacs 
of Jones, McDuffee & Stratton in the studi» 
next bat one to the Gallery of Paintings. 





* Handsome is that handsome does,” and if 
Hood's Sarsaparilla coesu’t do handsomely then 
nothing does, Have you ever tried it? 





Announce the Opening 


DIRECT IMPORTATIONS | 
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| skeins), 1 every Box 
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est of all in leavening strength — Latest 
United States Government Food Report. 
RoyaL BAKING PowpeErR Co., 106 Wail St., 
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A cream of tartar baking Powder. 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLU DED, 


CALIFORNIA, 


Parti's will leave Boston via Chicago and the 
Santa Fe Ruute November 10and December 8, 
for 
PASADENA. 

LOS ANGELES, 


SAN DIEGO, 
RIVERSIDE, 


SANTA BARBARA, 
MONTEREY, 


andother Calif rnia points. Each trip will be made 
in a Spectal Train of Magnificent Pullmao 
Palace Vestibuled Sleeping and Dining 
Cars, 

The tickets cover every expense of travel bo'h 
ways and give thehoiders ntire freedum onthe Pa- 
cific Coast. They pro ide for visiis t tie Raywond 
at East Peseden., Reolards, Riverside, las An- 
geles. San Diego, Redondo Be ch, Santa Barnara, 
San Francisco, Santa Cruz. Monterey Sa. Jose, 
Mount Hamilton, San Rafaeli, and other! ading re- 
sorts. 

The return tickets may be used on Any R:g- 
nler Train until Ju'y 1893, or with an one of 
Ten Returning Parties under Special Ee- 
cort, with aChoiceeof Four Different Routes, 
A Week at the World’s Fair included if de- 
sired. 

Board coupons supplied for long o- short so- 
journs at the principal! Pactfic Coast Hotels, 

Additional California Excurstons: January 
l2and 17, February 7 «nd 16. and Ma ch7 and 9. 

Excur. tons to Mexico: January 17, February 
7, and March 7. 

Send for descriptive book, mention'ng 
whether California .r Mexico tour is desir: d. 








or tron. 
It is ready for ns* and easily »pplied by any one 


FOR SHED OR HEN-HOUSE 
On steep or flat surface, Excellent roof comp'ete 
82 00. Per 100 square fect $2 00. 


Send stamp for sample and state size of roof. 
Ind, Paint & Roofing Co., 42 W. Broadway, N. Y. 








RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 

296 Washington St. (opposite School St,) Boston, 
A Sound and Solid 
INVESTMENT 
= = 
Denomination of $100 OO 
BEARING 
6% INTEREST PER ANNUM, 
Secured by Mortgage on 
METHODIST BUILDING, 
Waltham, Mass., 

Can obtain full particulars by ad- 
| dressing, e 
| CEO. W. MUSSO, Jr. * | 
es See Com.,, 
| REV. E. P. HERRICK. Pastor, | 
| _Waltham, Mass, 
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The lunatic, the lover and the poe: | 
may be able to conceive this piece of | 
furniture in their mind without its act- | 
ual presence to the sight. But few | 
ordinary mortals can do it. 

For you are asked to imagine the 
effect, not of a single new feature, but 
of an entirely novel construction. 


The upper shelf with its brass gal-| 


lery; the tall, slender pillars; the mi-- 
ror, nearly five feet in width; the cab- 
inet with curved glass windows; the 
long, depending legs, all these make 
up an original and most unconvention- 
al treatment. 


And is it not exactly what 


you require In your Dining 
If so, it will cost you no} 
more because of its charming novelty. | 


Paine s Furniture Ce, 


voli 


ve 
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BICELOW, 
KENNARD 
& CO., 


SILVE RSMITHS, 
Washington St., West. 


Room ‘2 





South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot, 





Also all other pteces 
for table service, both 


patterns. 
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‘Da BOOK AGENTS WANTED 


in plain and elaborate | 


About Kid Gloves. 


Every body wants and needs Kid Gloves,and 


| may as well have astylish and well made pair 


as not. These are the salient points, 


Perfect Fitting, 
The Latest Styles, 
The Most Durable, 


Convenient Fasteners 
| MAKE THESE KIND OF 


KID CLOVES. 






Every pair guaranteed to be as represented, 
They need to be worn to be appreciated Ask 
vour dealer for them, or send act.-star p for book 
“ApouT GLoves.*’ Established 1862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, JOHNSTOWN, WN. Y. 
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Any one interested in the forth- 
coming ‘“‘ History of the Wesleyan 
Academy,” by Dr. David Sherman, 
may obtain a circular explaining 
the matter on application to 


McDorald & Gill Company, 


BOSTON. 
Agents Wanted. 





e 
Tom Clifton, 
ORWESTERN BOYS WITHGRAN! 
AND SHERMAN’'S ARMY. By WarR- 
REN LEE Goss. 12mo, $150. Ful'y 
illustrated. 
Mr. Goss’ story of ** Jed” has 


The Best Boy’s Book of the Year. 


been called by good judges ** one 


of the best war stories for boys 
| ever written.”’ 

Over 10 000 hoys have accepted this 

| dict as correct, hut ** Tom Clifton iseren 
| better than ‘ Jed,” and the two volumes, 
one giving the story of the Army of ¢ 
Potomac and the other that of the Arm 
| of the West, furnish a graphic epitome « 
what the young soldiers who helped to sa 

| the Union felt, endured and enjoyed. 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & GO. 


46 East 14th St., New York, 
100 Purchase St., Boston. 











FOR 


DARKNESS and DAYLICHT 

or LIGH'S AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE 
A WOMAN'S turing story of Gospel, Temper- 

—. _, a work “Jn His Name” in the 
|} @reat under world of New York BR Mre. 
| HELEN CAMPBELL, I» qpodnetion” 
By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

A wonderful book of Christian love and faite. 
250 illustrations from flash-light photographs ef 
real life. 41st thousand. The fastest selling book 
ever publishd. @gen's Wanted—both Menand 
Women. £8” We Give Credit, Exira Terms, and 
Pay Freights. Gutfitfree Write for (Circulars © 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO ,Hariford Ot. 

Ake Sese Lady Agents Wanted on Speco! 

4 or 

| WORTHINGTON’S MAGAZINE. 
| a New, Choice, eplendidly [lustratead Monthly fer 
Father, Mother, Son, or Daughter. Brimful_of 
good things for all — a $4 magazine for $2. The 
Brightest. Porest Best and Cheapest. Mary 4./l4e- 
ermore, Helen Campbell. Rev. Dr. Francis E Clark, 
and scores of others write for it. The best chance 
ever offered to Lady Agents, Write for particulars. 
Adi ress as above, 





THE FAMILY WASH BLUB. ALWAYS RELIAF 
For Bale by Grocers Genera!!y. 
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Beware of Imitations, 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUNT. } 


D, §. WILTBERGER, 293 WN. 20d St, PAILADTLI'A. “% 
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